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BYRONIANA. 


"  My  theme 
Has  died  into  an  echo :   it  is  fit 
The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream. 
The  torch  shall  be  extinguished  which  hath  lit 
My  midnight  lamp— and  what  is  writ,  is  writ,— 
Would  it  were  worthier!" 


Childb  Harold 


i  a  vault  beneath,  under  the  space  I.  *w.Ml  th.  eonimimi. ■ 
table  and  the  mutfc  wall,  mi  he  buried." 
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PREFACE. 


In  the  following  pages  will  be  found 
many  passages  of  great  beauty,  all  of  them 
evincing  an  extraordinary  command  of 
language,  and  some  of  them  containing 
opinions  of  profound  depth  and  acute 
judgment ;  and  whether  they  are  consi- 
dered in  the  light  of  general  aphorisms,  or 
merely  as  individual  opinions,  they  are  all 
of  them  interesting,  either  as  beautiful 
specimens  of  composition,  or  as  the  first 
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conceptions  of  a  gifted  but  eccentric  man, 
who  fearlessly  and  without  reserve  was 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  and  writing  his 
inmost  thoughts. 

Had  those  thoughts  emanated  from  a 
man  of  virtue  as  well  as  genius,  the  task 
of  selecting  would  not  have  been  so  dif- 
ficult. In  the  opinions  of  Lord  Byron 
no  one  will  expect  to  find  examples  of 
pure  orthodoxy ;  but  it  is  trusted  that  in 
this  little  book  will  be  found  none  of  the 
unnecessary  and  prurient  coarseness  which 
is  too  often  mixed  up  with  the  excel- 
lencies of  his  writings. 

If  Lord  Byron  had  cultivated  his  ta- 
lents for  writing  prose  as  he  did  for  poetry, 
he  would  have  had  as  few  rivals  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other.     His  style  is  pecu- 
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liarly  forcible  and  pure.  His  letters  are 
among  the  best  in  our  literature ;  though 
from  the  freedom  with  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  writing,  they  contain  many 
passages  that  must  prevent  their  being 
read  with  any  degree  of  safety  by  the 
young,  or  with  unmingled  pleasure  by  the 
virtuous.  His  conversation  was  brilliant ; 
e  rapid  flow  of  his  ideas — his  ready 
command  of  language — his  keen,  caustic, 
and,  at  times,  sportive  wit,  aided  by  the 
play  of  his  expressive  features,  which 
varied  with  almost  every  passing  thought 
— must  have  made  him,  to  those  with 
whom  he  was  on  familiar  terms,  the  most 
delightful  of  companions. 

Of  his  talents  in  each  of  these  ways, 
this  selection  can  give  but  a  faint  idea ; 
it  is  made  from  a  mass  of  correspond- 
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ence,  memoranda,  and  conversation,  rarely 
equalled  in  literary  history  for  extent  and 
variety  of  talent. 

After  all,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  life  and  writings  of  this  great 
poet  present  a  melancholy  instance  of 

"Talents  made 
Haply  for  high  arid  pure  designs ; 
But  oft,  like  Israel's  incense,  laid 
Upon  unholy,  earthly,  shrines." 

J.  M.  L. 


SKETCH 
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George  Gordon  Byron  was  born  in 
Holies -street,  London,  on  the  twenty  - 
second  of  January,  1788.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  went  to  reside  with  his  mother, 
at  Aberdeen,  where  he  remained  till  his 
succession  to  the  title,  in  1798.  He  was 
placed  at  Dr.  Glennie's  school  at  Dulwich 
in  1799,  whence  he  was  removed  to 
Harrow  in  1801.  In  his  holidays  of 
1803  he  formed  the  attachment  to  Miss 
Chaworth,  which  had  such  an  influence 
on  his  futnre  destiny.     He  kept  terms  at 
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Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  from  1805 
to  1808.  In  1806  he  printed  for  private 
circulation  his  first  volume  of  Poems ; 
and,  in  1807,  published  the  Hours  of 
Idleness.  In  1808  he  took  possession 
of  Newstead.  In  1809  he  attained  his 
majority,  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  published  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

In  the  same  year  he  set  out  on  his 
first  tour ;  and  after  visiting  Portugal, 
Spain,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  &c.  returned 
to  England  in  1811.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn he  lost  his  mother.  In  1812  he 
published  Childe  Harold,  Cantos  I. 
and  II.  which  was  followed,  in  1813, 
by  The  Giaour,  and  The  Bride  of 
Abydos;  and,  in  1814,  by  The  Corsair, 
and  Lara.  In  1815  he  married;  and  in 
1816  his  daughter  Ada  was  born,  and  the 
separation  took  place :  after  which  event 
he  left  England  for  the  last  time,  and 
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passing  through  the  Netherlands,  the 
Rhine  Country,  and  Switzerland,  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Venice.  In  this  year 
he  published  The  Siege  of  Corinth, 
Parisina,  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon, 
and  the  third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold. 
In  1817  he  made  an  excursion  to  Rome, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and 
published  Manfred,  and  The  Lament 
of  Tasso.  In  1818  he  published  the 
Fourth,  and  last,  Canto  of  Childe  Ha- 
rold, and  Beppo  :  in  1819,  Mazeppa, 
and  Don  Juan,  Cantos  I.  and  II.  :  in 
1820,  Marino  Faliero  :  in  1821,  Sar- 
danapalus,  The  Two  Foscari,  Cain, 
The  Prophecy  of  Dante,  and  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  Cantos  of  Don  Juan  : 
in  1822,  Werner  ;  and  in  the  Liberal, 
Morgante  Maggiori,  The  Vision  of 
Judgment,  and  Heaven  and  Earth  : 
in  1823,  The  Age  of  Bronze,  The 
Island,  and  from  the  sixth  to  the  four- 
teenth   Canto    of   Don    Juan  :    and,    in 
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1824,  The  Deformed  Transformed, 
and  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  Cantos  of 
Don  Juan — his  last  publication. 

After  his  journey  to  Rome,  in  1817, 
he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  remained 
till  1819.  From  the  time  of  his  leaving 
Venice  he  resided  in  various  of  the  Italian 
States,  chiefly  at  Pisa  and  Ravenna,  till 
he  embarked  for  Greece  in  1823,  in  which 
country,  at  Missolonghi,  on  April  19th, 
1824,  he  died,  setat.  36.  He  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Hucknall  Torkard,  Notts. 
on  the  16th  of  July  in  the  same  year. 
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As  to  my  reading,  I  believe  I  may  aver,  with- 
out hyperbole,  it  has  been  tolerably  extensive  in 
the  historical ;  so  that  few  nations  exist,  or  have 
existed,  with  whose  records  I  am  not  in  some 
degree  acquainted,  from  Herodotus  down  to 
Gibbon.  Of  the  classics,  I  know  about  as  much 
as  most  school-boys  after  a  discipline  of  thirteen 
years  ;  of  the  law  of  the  land,  as  much  as  enables 
me  to  keep  "  within  the  statute" — to  use  the 
poacher's  vocabulary.  I  did  study  the  '  Spirit 
of  Laws/  and  the  '  Law  of  Nations  ;'  but  when 
I  saw  the  latter  violated  every  month,  I  gave  up 
my  attempts  at  so  useless  an  accomplishment ; — 
of  geography,  I  have  seen  more  land  on  maps 
than  I  should  wish  to  traverse  on  foot ; — of  ma- 
thematics,   enough   to  give   me   the  head-ache 
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without  clearing  the  part  affected ; — of  philo- 
sophy, astronomy,  and  metaphysics,  more  than 
I  can  comprehend; — and  of  common  sense  so 
little,  that  I  mean  to  leave  a  Byronian  prize  at 
each  of  our  '  Almse  Matres'  for  the  first  disco- 
very,— though  I  rather  fear  that  of  the  longitude 
will  precede  it. 

1808. 
DEATH  OF  HIS  MOTHER. 

My  poor  mother  died  yesterday !  and  I  am  on 
my  way  from  town  to  attend  her  to  the  family 
vault.  I  heard  one  day  of  her  illness,  the  next  of 
her  death. — Thank  God  her  last  moments  were 
most  tranquil.  I  am  told  she  was  in  little  pain, 
and  not  aware  of  her  situation. — I  now  feel  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Gray's  observation,  "  That  we  can 
only  have  one  mother." — Peace  be  with  her. 

1811. 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  he  attained  a  far 
earlier  and  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Sacred  Writings  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
young  people.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Murray,  from  Italy,  in  1821,  after  request- 
ing of  that  gentleman  to  send  him,  by  the  first 
opportunity,  a  Bible,  he  adds, — "  Don't  forget 
this,  for  I  am  a  great  reader  and  admirer  of 
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those  books,  and  had  read  them  through  and 
through  before  I  was  eight  years  old ; — that  is 
to  say,  the  Old  Testament ;  for  the  New  struck 
me  as  a  task,  but  the  other  as  a  pleasure.  I 
speak  as  a  boy,  from  the  recollected  impression 
of  that  period  at  Aberdeen,  in  1796." 

1821. 
FRIENDS.  % 

We  should  live  with  our  friends,  not,  as  the 
worldly-minded  philosopher  says,  as  though  they 
may  one  day  became  our  enemies,  but  as  though 
we  may  one  day  lose  them  ;  and  this  maxim, 
strictly  followed,  will  not  only  render  our  lives 
happier  while  together,  but  will  save  the  sur- 
vivors from  those  bitter  pangs  that  memory  con- 
jures up,  of  slights  and  unkindnesses  offered  to 
those  we  have  lost,  when  too  late  for  atonement, 
and  arms  remorse  with  double  force  because  it 
is  loj  late. 

1823. 
EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

I  am  of  so  much  importance  that  a  most 
violent  attack  is  preparing  for  me  in  the  next 
Edinburgh  Review.  This  I  had  from  the  autho- 
rity of  a  friend  who  has  seen  the  proof  and  ma- 
nuscript of  the  critique.  You  know  the  system 
of  the  Edinburgh  gentlemen  is  universal  attack. 
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They  praise  none ;  and  neither  the  public  nor 
the  author  expects  praise  from  them.  It  is,  how- 
ever, something  to  be  noticed,  as  they  profess  to 
pass  judgment  only  on  woiks  requiring  the 
public  attention.  You  will  see  this  when  it 
comes  out; — it  is,  I  understand,  of  the  most  un- 
merciful description  ;  but  I  am  aware  of  it,  and 
hope  you  will  not  be  hurt  by  its  severity. 

1808. 

NAPOLEON. 

To  pass  through  Italy  without  thinking  of 
Napoleon,  is  like  visiting  Naples  without  looking 
at  Vesuvius.  Though  the  works  of  one  are  in- 
destructible, and  the  other  destructive,  still  one 
is  continually  reminded  of  the  power  of  both. 
I  find  fault,  and  quarrel  with  Napoleon,  as  a 
lover  does  with  the  trifling  faults  of  his  mistress, 
from  excessive  liking,  which  tempts  me  to  desire 
that  he  had  been  all  faultless ;  and,  like  the  lover,  I 
return  with  renewed  fondness  after  each  quarrel. 
Napoleon  was  a  grand  creature  ;  and  though  he 
was  hurled  from  his  pedestal,  after  having  made 
thrones  his  footstool,  his  memory  still  remains, 
like  the  colossal  statue  of  the  Memnon,  though 
cast  down  from  its  seat  of  honour,  still  bearing 
the  ineffaceable  traces  of  grandeur  and  sublimity, 
to  astonish  future  ages. — When  Metternich  was 
depreciating  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  in  a  circle 
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at  Vienna  where  his  word  was  a  law  and  his  nod 
a  decree,  he  appealed  to  John  William  Ward  if 
Bonaparte  had  not  been  greatly  over-rated, — 
Ward's  answer  was  as  courageous  as  admirable. 
He  replied,  that  "  Napoleon  had  rendered  past 
glory  doubtful,  and  future  fame  impossible." — 
This  was  expressed  in  French,  and  such  pure 
French,  that  all  present  were  struck  with  admi- 
ration, no  less  with  the  thought  than  with  the 
mode  of  expressing  it. 

\8-Zi. 
IMMORTALITY. 

The  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is 
the  only  true  panacea  for  the  ills  of  life. 

ISO. 

HIS  EXILF. 

x  «5  man  who  is  exiled  by  a  faction  has  the 
consolation  of  thinking  that  he  is  a  martyr  ;  he 
is  upheld  by  hope,  and  the  dignity  of  his  cause, 
real  or  imaginary  :  he  who  withdraws  from  the 
pressure  of  debt  may  indulge  in  the  thought  that 
time  and  prudence  will  retrieve  his  circum- 
stances :  he  who  is  condemned  by  the  law  has  a 
term  to  his  banishment,  or  a  dream  of  its  abbre- 
viation ;  or,  it  may  be,  the  knowledge  or  the 
belief  of  some  injustice  of  the  law,  or  of  its  ad- 
ministration in  his  own  particular :  but  he  who 
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is  outlawed  by  general  opinion,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  hostile  politics,  illegal  judgment, 
or  embarrassed  circumstances,  whether  he  be 
innocent  or  guilty,  must  undergo  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  exile,  without  hope,  without  pride,  with- 
out alleviation.     This  case  was  mine. 

1820. 
POPE. 

Pope  himself  "  sleeps  well — nothing  can  touch 
him  further ;"  but  those  who  love  the  honour  of 
their  country,  the  perfection  of  her  literature, 
the  glory  of  her  language,  are  not  to  be  expected 
to  permit  an  atom  of  his  dust  to  be  stirred  in  his 
tomb,  or  a  leaf  to  be  stripped  from  the  laurel 
which  grows  over  it. 

1821. 
ITALIAN  WOMEN 

You  will  like  the  Italian  women,  and  I  advise 
you  to  cultivate  their  acquaintance.  They  are 
natural,  frank,  and  good-natured,  and  have  none 
of  the  affectation,  petitesse,  jealousy,  and  malice, 
that  characterize  our  more  polished  country- 
women. This  gives  a  raciness  to  their  ideas, 
as  well  as  manners,  that  to  me  is  peculiarly 
pleasing ;  and  I  feel  with  an  Italian  woman  as  if 
she  was  a  full-grown  child,  possessing  the  buoy- 
ancy and  playfulness  of  infancy  with  the  deep 
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feeling  of  womanhood  ;  none  of  that  conven- 
tional manierisme  that  one  meets  with  from  the 
first  patrician  circles  in  England,  justly  styled 
the  marble  age,  so  cold  and  polished,  to  the 
second  and  third  coteries,  where  a  coarse  cari- 
cature is  given  of  the  impenetrated  and  impene- 
trable mysteries  of  the  first. 

1823. 
AUTHORSHIP  OF  TALES  OF  MY  LANDLORD. 

The  '  Tales  of  my  Landlord'  I  have  read  with 
great  pleasure,  a.  d  perfectly  understand  now 
why  my  sister  and  aunt  are  so  very  positive  in 
the  very  erroneous  persuasion  that  they  must 
have  been  written  by  me.  If  you  knew  me  as 
well  as  they  do,  you  would  have  fallen,  perhaps, 
into  the  same  mistake.  Some  day  or  other  I  will 
explain  to  you  why — when  I  have  time ;  at  pre- 
sent it  does  not  much  matter ;  but  you  must 
have  thought  this  blunder  of  theirs  very  odd, 
and  so  did  I,  till  I  had  read  the  book. 

1817. 
BORES. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  with  all  the  modern 
improvements  in  refinement,  a  mode  will  be 
discovered  of  getting  rid  of  bores,  for  it  is  too 
bad  that  a  poor  wretch  can  be  punished  for 
stealing   your    pocket-handkerchief    or   gloves, 


and  that  no  punishment  can  be  inflicted  on 
those  who  steal  your  time,  and  with  it  your 
temper  and  patience,  as  well  as  the  bright 
thoughts  that  might  have  entered  into  the  mind, 
(like  the  Irishman  who  lost  a  fortune  before 
he  had  got  it,)  but  were  frighted  away  by  the 
bore. 

18-23. 


Mr.  Bowles  has  no  reason  to  '  succumb'  but 
to  Mr.  Bowles.  As  a  poet,  the  author  of  the 
'  Missionary'  may  compete  with  the  foremost  of 
his  cotemporaries.  Let  it  be  recollected,  that  all 
my  previous  opinions  of  Mr.  Bowles'  poetry  were 
written  long  before  the  publication  of  his  last 
and  best  poem ;  and  that  a  poet's  last  poem 
should  be  his  best,  is  his  highest  praise. 

1891. 

NEWSTEAD. 

What  you  say  is  all  very  true  :  come  what 
may,  Newstead  and  I  stand  or  fall  together. 
I  have  now  lived  on  the  spot,  I  have  fixed  my 
heart  upon  it,  and  no  pressure,  present  or  fu- 
ture, shall  induce  me  to  barter  the  last  vestige 
of  our  inheritance.  I  have  that  pride  within 
me  which  will  enable  me  to  support  difficulties 
I  can  endure  privations,  but  could  I  obtain  in 
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exchange  for  Newstead  Abbey  the  first  fortune 
in  the  country,  I  would  reject  the  proposition. 
Set  your  mind  at  ease  on  that  score ;  Mr. 
H  *  *  talks  like  a  man  of  business  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  feel  like  a  man  of  honour,  and  I  will 
not  sell  Newstead. 

1809. 
ON   MRS.  SHEPPARD'S  PRAYER  FOR  HIM. 

I  can  assure  you  that  all  the  fame  which 
ever  cheated  humanity  into  higher  notions  of 
its  own  importance  would  never  weigh  in  my 
mind  against  the  pur.,  and  pious  interest  which 
a  virtuous  being  may  be  pleased  to  take  in  my 
welfare.  In  this  point  of  view,  I  would  not 
exchange  the  prayer  of  the  deceased  in  mv 
behalf  for  the  united  glory  of  Homer,  Caesar, 
and  Napoleon,  could  such  be  accumulated  upon 
a  living  head.  Do  me  at  least  the  justice  to 
suppo.  .  that  "Video  meliora  proboque,"  how- 
ever the  "  deteriora  sequor"  may  have  been 
applied  to  my  conduct. 

IS*!. 
MISS  EDGEWORTH. 

She  was  a  nice  little  unassuming  "  Jeanie 
Deans-looking  bodie,"  as  we  Scotch  say — and, 
if  not  handsome,  certainly  not  ill-looking.  Her 
conversation    was    as   quiet   as    herself.       One 
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would  never  have  guessed  she  could  write  he 
name ;  whereas  her  father  talked,  not  as  if  h 
could  write  nothing  else,  but  as  if  nothing  els 
was  worth  writing. 

1821. 
JEFFREY. 

The  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  o: 
Coleridge  I  have  not  seen  ;  but  whether  I  ar 
attacked  in  it  or  not,  or  in  any  other  of  th 
same  journal,  I  shall  never  think  ill  of  Mi 
Jeffrey  on  that  account,  nor  forget  that  his  con 
duct  towards  me  has  been  certainly  most  hand 
some  during  the  last  four  or  more  years. 

1817. 
FRIENDS. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  many  of  our  won 
actions  and  our  worst  thoughts  are  caused  b 
friends.  An  enemy  can  never  do  as  muc 
injury,  or  cause  as  much  pain  :  if  he  speaks  ill  c 
one,  it  is  set  down  as  an  exaggeration  of  malici 
and  therefore  does  little  harm,  and  he  has  n 
opportunity  of  telling  one  any  of  the  disa 
greeable  things  that  are  said  in  one's  absence 
but  a  friend  has  such  an  amiable  candour  i 
admitting  the  faults  least  known,  and  ofte 
unsuspected,  and  of  denying  or  defending  wit 
acharnement  those  that   can  neither  be  denic 
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nor  defended,  that  he  is  sure  to  do  one  mischief. 
Then  he  thinks  himself  bound  to  retail  and 
detail  every  disagreeable  remark  or  story  he 
hears,  and  generally  under  the  injunction  of 
secrecy ;  so  that  one  is  tormented  without  the 
power  of  bringing  the  slanderer  to  account, 
unless  by  a  breach  of  confidence.  I  am  always 
tempted  to  exclaim,  with  Socrates,  "  My  friends! 
there  are  no  friends !  "  when  I  hear  and  see 
the  advantages  of  friendship. 


1823. 


courag; 


The  French  courage  proceeds  from  vanity, 
the  German  from  phlegm,  the  Turkish  from 
fanaticism  and  opium,  the  Spanish  from  pride, 
the  English  from  coolness,  the  Dutch  from  ob- 
stinacy, the  Russian  from  insensibility,  but  the 
Italian  from  anger. 

1820. 


Some  odd  instances  have  occurred,  to  my 
own  experience,  of  the  wild  and  strange  places 
to  which  a  name  may  penetrate,  and  where  it 
may  impress.  Two  years  ago  (almost  three, 
being  in  August  or  July,  1819,)  I  received  at 
Ravenna  a  letter,  in  English  verse,  from  Dron- 
theim  in  Norway,  written  by  a  Norwegian,  and 
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full  of  the  usual  compliments,  &c.  &c.  It  is  stil 
somewhere  amongst  my  papers.  In  the  sam 
month  I  received  an  invitation  into  Holstein  fror 
a  Mr.  Jacobsen,  (I  think,)  of  Hamburgh  :  alsc 
by  the  same  medium,  a  translation  of  Medora' 
song  in  the  Corsair,  by  a  Westphalian  baroness 
(not  'Thunderton-Tronck'),  with  some  origins 
verses  of  hers  (very  pretty  and  Klopstock-ish) 
and  a  prose  translation  annexed  to  them,  01 
the  subject  of  my  wife : — as  they  concerned  he 
more  than  me,  I  sent  them  to  her,  togethe 
with  Mr.  Jacobsen's  letter.  It  was  odd  enougl 
to  receive  an  invitation  to  pass  the  summer  ii 
Holstein  while  in  Italy,  from  people  I  neve 
knew.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  Venice 
Mr.  Jacobsen  talked  to  me  of  the  'fwild  rose 
growing  in  the  Holstein  summer."  Why  the] 
did  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  emigrate  ? 

1821. 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

When  I  came  of  age,  some  delays,  on  ac 
count  of  some  birth  and  marriage-certificate 
from  Cornwall,  occasioned  me  not  to  take  nr 
seat  for  several  weeks.  When  these  were  over 
and  I  had  taken  the  oaths,  the  Chancello 
apologized  to  me  for  the  delay,  observing  "  tha 
these  forms  were  a  part  of  his  duty."  I  beggei 
him  to  make   no  apology,   and  added    (as  h 
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certainly  had  shown  no  violent  hurry),  "Your 
lordship  was  exactly  like  Tom  Thumb — (which 
was  then  being  acted) — '  you  did  your  duty,  and 
you  did  no  more'  " 


NAPOLEON. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  has  abdicated  the 
throne  of  the  world.  '  Excellent  well.'  Me- 
thiuks  Sylla  did  better ;  for  he  revenged,  and  re- 
signed in  the  height  of  his  sway,  red  with  the 
slaughter  of  his  foes — the  finest  instance  of  glo- 
rious contempt  jr  the  rascals  upon  record. 
Dioclesian  did  well  too — Amurath  not  amiss, 
had  he  become  aught  except  a  dervise — Charles 
the  Fifth  but  so,  so — but  Napoleon,  worst  of  all. 
What !  wait  till  they  were  in  his  capital,  and 
then  talk  of  his  readiness  to  give  up  what 
is  already  gone  ! !  "  What  whining  monk  art 
thou — what  holy  cheat  ?"  'Sdeath  !  Dionysius 
at  Corinth  was  yet  a  king  to  this.  The  '  Isle  of 
Elba'  to  retire  to  !  Well — if  it  had  been  Caprea 
I  should  have  marvelled  less.  "  I  see  men's 
minds  are  but  a  parcel  of  their  fortunes;"  I  am 
utterly  bewildered  and  confounded. 

I  don't  know — but  I  think  /,  even  7,  (an  in- 
sect compared  with  this  creature),  have  set  my 
life  on  casts  not  a  millionth  part  of  this  man's. 
But,  after  all,  a  crown  may  be  not  worth  dying 
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for.     Yet,  to  outlive  Lodi  for  this  !  !  !     Oh,  th 

Juvenal  or  Johnson  could  rise  from  the  dead  I- 

"  Expende — quot  libras   in  duce  summo  inv 

nies  ?" — I  knew  they  were  light  in  the  balan 

of  mortality ;    but   I  thought  their  living  du 

weighed  more  carats.     Alas  !  this  imperial  di 

mond  hath  a  flaw  in  it,  and  is  now  hardly  fit 

stick  in  a  glazier's  pencil : — the  pen  of  the  hi 

torian  won't  rate  it  worth  a  ducat. 

Psha !  "  something  too  much  of  this."     B 

I  won't  give  him  up,  even  now ;  though  all  li 

admirers  have,  "  like  the  Thanes,"  fall'n  fro 

him  ! 

1814, 
RELIGION. 

The  difference  between  a  religious  and  irr 
ligious  man  is,  that  the  one  sacrifices  t! 
present  to  the  future  ;  and  the  other,  the  futu 
to  the  present. 

1823 
ECONOMY. 

You  will  perhaps  wonder  at  this  recent  ai 
furious  fit  of  accumulation  and  retrenchmen 
but  it  is  not  so  unnatural.  I  am  not  natural 
ostentatious,  although  once  careless,  and  e: 
pensive  because  careless;  and  my  most  extr: 
vagant  passions  have  pretty  well  subsided,  ; 
it  is  time  that  they  should  do  on  the  very  veri 
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of  thirty-five.  I  always  looked  to  about  thirty 
as  the  barrier  of  any  real  or  fierce  delight  in 
the  passions,  and  determined  to  work  them  out 
in  the  younger  ore  and  better  veins  of  the 
mine ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  perhaps  I  have 
pretty  well  done  so,  and  now  the  dross  is 
coming,  and  /  loves  lucre.  For  we  must  love 
something.  At  least,  if  I  have  not  quite  worked 
out  the  others,  it  is  not  for  want  of  labouring 
hard  to  do  so.  But  perhaps  I  deceive  myself. 
At  any  rate,  then,  I  have  a  passion  the  more ; 
and,  thus,  a  feeling.  However,  it  is  not  for 
myself;  but  I  should  like,  God  willing,  to  leave 
something  to  my  relatives  more  than  a  mere 
name ;  and  besides  that,  to  be  able  to  do  good 
to  others  to  a  greater  extent.  If  nothing  else 
will  do,  I  must  try  bread  and  water,  which, 
by  the  way,  are  very  nourishing  and  sufficient, 
if  good  of  their  kind. 

1823. 
COMPOSITION. 

I  once  wrote  from  the  fulness  of  my  mind 
and  the  love  of  fame,  (not  as  an  end,  but  as 
a  means,  to  obtain  that  influence  over  men's 
minds  which  is  power  in  itself  and  in  its  con- 
sequences), and  now  from  habit  and  from 
avarice  ;  so  that  the  effect  may  probably  be  as 
different  as  the  inspiration.     I  have  the  same 
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facility,  and  indeed  necessity,  of  compositic 
to  avoid  idleness  (though  idleness  in  a  h 
country  is  a  pleasure),  but  a  much  greater  i 
difference  to  what  is  to  become  of  it,  after 
has  served  my  immediate  purpose. 

KM 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Alma  Mater  was  to  me  injusta  noverca :  a 
the  old  beldam  only  gave  me  my  M.  A.  degi 
because  she  could  not  avoid  it. — You  knc 
what  a  farce  a  noble  Cantab,  must  perform. 

180£ 
SHERIDAN. 

I  do  not  know  any  good  model  for  a  life 
Sheridan  but  that  of  Savage.  Recollect,  ho^ 
ever,  that  the  life  of  such  a  man  may  be  ma 
far  more  amusing  than  if  he  had  been  a  Wilbe 
force ; — and  this  without  offending  the  livin 
or  insulting  the  dead.  The  Whigs  abuse  hin 
however,  he  never  left  them,  and  such  blundere 
deserve  neither  credit  nor  compassion.  As  f 
his  creditors, — remember,  Sheridan  never  had 
shilling,  and  was  thrown,  with  great  powers  ai 
passions,  into  the  thick  of  the  world,  and  plac 
upon  the  pinnacle  of  success,  with  no  other  e 
ternal  means  to  support  him  in  his  elevatio 
Did  Fox  *  *  #   pay  his  debts  ?  or  did  Sheridi 
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take  a  subscription  ?  Was  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
drunkenness  more  excusable  than  his  ?  Were 
his  intrigues  more  notorious  than  those  of  all  his 
contemporaries  ?  and  is  his  memory  to  be  blasted, 
and  theirs  respected  ?  Don't  let  yourself  be  led 
away  by  clamour,  but  compare  him  with  the 
coalitioner  Fox,  and  the  pensioner  Burke,  as  a 
man  of  principle,  and  with  ten  hundred  thousand 
in  personal  views,  and  with  none  in  talent,  for 
he  beat  them  all  o»i  and  out.  Without  means, 
without  connexion,  without  character,  (which 
might  be  false  at  first,  and  make  him  mad  after- 
wards from  desperation),  he  beat  them  all,  in 
all  he  ever  attempted.  But  alas,  poor  human 
nature ! 

1818. 

MUSIC. 

Oh  !  there  is  an  organ  playing  in  the  street — 
a  waltz,  too  !  I  must  leave  off  to  listen.  They 
are  playing  a  waltz,  which  I  have  heard  ten 
thousand  times  at  the  balls  in  London,  between 
1812  and  1815.     Music  is  a  strange  thing. 


1821. 


EXTREMES. 


There  is  ice  at  both  poles,  north  and  south 
— all  extremes  are  the  same — misery  belongs  to 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  only, — to  the  emperor 
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and   the   beggar, — when  unsixpenced  and 
throned.      There   is,    to    be   sure,    an    in3i 
medium — an   equinoctial   line — no   one   km 
where,  except  .upon  maps  and  measuremei 

"  And  all  our  yeiterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death." 


CAMBRIDGE. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  and  Alma  M 
agree.  I  was  but  an  untoward  child  myi 
and  I  believe  the  good  lady  and  her  brat  v 
equally  rejoiced  when  I  was  weaned ;  and 
I  obtained  her  benediction  at  parting,  it  \ 
at  best,  equivocal. 

is 

ENGLISH  BARDS. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  quit  England  bee? 
I  have  censured  these  "  persons  of  honour 
wit  about  town ;"  but  I  am  coming  back  ag 
and  their  vengeance  will  keep  hot  till  my  reti 
Those  who  know  me  can  testify  that  my  mot 
for  leaving  England  are  very  different  f 
fears,  literary  or  personal ;  those  who  do  : 
may  one  day  be  convinced.  Since  the  p 
lication  of  this  thing,  my  name  has  not  I 
concealed ;  I  have  been  mostly  in  Lon( 
ready   to   answer  for   my   transgressions, 
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in  daily  expectation  of  sundry  cartels;  but, 
alas,  "  the  age  of  chivalry  is  over,"  or,  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  there  is  no  spirit  now-a-days. 


CONVERSATION.— SCOTT  AND  MOORE. 

It  is  odd  that  I  never  could  get  on  well  in 
conversation  with  literary  men :  they  always 
seemed  to  think  themselves  obliged  to  pay  some 
neat  and  appropriate  compliment  to  my  last 
work,  which  I,  as  in  duty  bound,  was  com- 
pelled to  respond  to,  and  bepraise  theirs.  They 
never  appeared  quite  satisfied  with  my  faint 
praise,  and  I  was  far  from  being  satisfied  at 
having  been  forced  to  administer  it ;  so  mutual 
constraint  ensued,  each  wondering  what  was 
to  come  next,  and  wishing  each  other  (at  least 
I  can  answer  for  myself)  at  the  devil.  Now 
Scott,  though  a  giant  in  literature,  is  unlike 
literary  men;  he  neither  expects  compliments 
nor  pays  them  in  conversation.  There  is  a 
sincerity  and  simplicity  in  his  character  and 
manner  that  stamp  any  commendation  of 
his  as  truth,  and  any  praise  one  might 
offer  him  must  fall  short  of  his  deserts;  so 
that  there  is  no  gene  in  his  society.  There 
(s  nothing  in  him  that  gives  the  impression  I 
have  so  often  had  of  others,  who  seemed  to 
say,  I  praise  you  that  you  may  do  the  same 
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by  me.  Moore  is  a  delightful  companion ;  g; 
without  being  boisterous,  witty  without  effo 
comic  without  coarseness,  and  sentimen 
without  being  lachrymose.  He  reminds  o 
of  the  fairy,  who,  whenever  she  spoke,  . 
diamonds  fall  from  her  lips.  My  tete-d-tt 
suppers  with  Moore  are  among  the  most  agre 
able  impressions  I  retain  of  the  hours  passi 
in  London  :  they  are  the  redeeming  lights 
the  gloomy  picture ;    but  they  were 

"  Like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between ;  " 

for  the  great  defect  in  my  friend  Tom  is  a  soi 
of  fidgety  unsettledness,  that  prevents  his  givin 
himself  up,  con  amove,  to  any  one  friend,  be 
cause  he  is  apt  to  think  he  might  be  mor 
happy  with  another  :  he  has  the  organ  of  loco 
motiveness  largely  developed,  as  a  phrenologis 
would  say,  and  would  like  to  be  at  three  place 
instead  of  one.  I  always  felt,  with  Moore,  th 
desire  Johnson  expressed,  to  be  shut  up  in  i 
post-chaise,  tete-a-tete  with  a  pleasant  com 
panion,  to  be  quite  sure  of  him.  He  mus 
be  delightful  in  a  country-house,  at  a  safe  dis 
tance  from  any  other  inviting  one,  when  on< 
could  have  him  really  to  one's  self,  and  enjoj 
his  conversation  and  his  singing,  without  th< 
perpetual  fear  that  he  is  expected  at  Lady  this 
or  Lady  that's,  or  the  being  reminded  that  hs 
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promised  to  look  in  at  Lansdowne  House  or 
Grosvenor  Square.  The  wonder  is,  not  that 
he  is  recherche,  but  that  he  wastes  himself  on 
those  who  can  so  little  appreciate  him,  though 
they  value  the  eclat  his  reputation  gives  to 
their  stupid  soirees.  I  have  known  a  dull  man 
live  on  a  bon-mot  of  Moore's  for  a  week ;  and 
I  once  offered  a  wager  of  a  considerable  sum 
that  the  reciter  was  guiltless  of  understanding  its 
point,  but  could  get  no  one  to  accept  my  bet. 

1823. 
WAVERLEY. 

Waverley  is  the  best  and  most  interesting 
novel  I  have  redde  since — I  don't  know  whtn. 
I  like  it  as  much  as  I  hate  *  *  ,  and  *  *  ,  and 
*  *  ,  and  all  the  feminine  trash  of  the  last 
four  months.  Besides,  it  is  all  easy  to  me,  I 
have  been  in  Scotland  so  much  (though  then 
young  enough  too),  and  feel  at  home  with  the 
people,  Lowland  and  Gael. 

1814. 
SOLITUDE. 

Solitude  has  but  one  disadvantage,  but  that 
is  a  serious  one, — it  is  apt  to  give  one  too  high 
an  opinion  of  one's  self.  In  the  world  we  are 
sure  to  be  often  reminded  of  every  known  or 
supposed  defect  we  may  have ;   hence  we  can 
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rarely,  unless  possessed  of  an  inordinate  share 
of  vanity,  form  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  our- 
selves ;  and,  in  society,  woe  be  to  him  who  lets 
it  be  known  that  he  thinks  more  highly  of  him- 
self than  of  his  neighbours,  as  this  is  a  crime 
that  arms  every  one  against  him. 

1823. 
GRATTAN. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  simplicity  of 
Grattan's  manners  in  private  life :  they  were 
odd,  but  they  were  natural.  Curran  used  to 
take  him  off,  bowing  to  the  very  ground,  and 
"  thanking  God  that  he  had  no  peculiarities  of 
gesture  or  appearance,"  in  a  way  irresistibly 
ludicrous ;  and  *  *  used  to  call  him  a  senti- 
mental harlequin ! 

1816. 


MODE  OF  LIFE. 

I  doubt,  sometimes,  whether,  after  all,  a 
quiet  and  unagitated  life  would  have  suited 
me  ;  yet  I  sometimes  long  for  it.  My  earliest 
dreams  (as  most  boys'  dreams  are)  were  mar- 
tial ;  but  a  little  later  they  were  all  for  love 
and  retirement,  till  the  hopeless  attachment  to 
M***C**«  began  and  continued  (though 
sedulously  concealed)  very  early  in  my  teens ; 
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and  so  upwards  for  a  time.  This  threw  me  out 
again  "alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea."  In  the 
year  1804  I  recollect  meeting  my  sister  at 
General  Harcourt's  in  Portland  Place.  I  was 
then  one  thing,  and  as  she  had  always  till  then 
found  me.  When  we  met  again  in  1805  (she 
told  me  since)  that  my  temper  and  disposition 
were  so  completely  altered  that  I  was  hardly 
to  be  recognized.  I  was  not  then  sensible  of 
the  change;  but  I  can  believe  it  and  account 
for  it. 

1809. 
AN  EXECUTION  AT  ROME. 

The  day  before  I  left  Rome  I  saw  three 
robbers  guillotined.  The  ceremony — including 
the  masked  priests  ;  the  half-naked  executioners  ; 
the  bandaged  criminals ;  the  black  Christ  and 
his  banner;  the  scaffold;  the  soldiery;  the 
slow  procession,  and  the  quick  rattle  and  heavy 
fall  of  the  axe ;  the  splash  of  the  blood,  and 
the  ghastliness  of  the  exposed  heads — is  al- 
together more  impressive  than  the  vulgar  and 
ungentlemanly  dirty  'new-drop,'  and  dog-like 
agony  of  infliction  upon  the  sufferers  of  the 
English  sentence.  Two  of  these  men  behaved 
calmly  enough,  but  the  first  of  the  three  died 
with  great  terror  and  reluctance.  What  was 
very  horrible,  he  would  not  lie  down ;  then  his 
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neck  was  too  large  for  the  aperture,  and  the 
priest  was  obliged  to  drown  his  exclamations  by 
still  louder  exhortations.  The  head  was  off 
before  the  eye  could  trace  the  blow ;  but  from 
an  attempt  to  draw  back  the  head,  notwith- 
standing it  was  held  forward  by  the  hair,  the 
first  head  was  cut  off  close  to  the  ears  :  the 
other  two  were  taken  off  more  cleanly.  It  is 
better  than  the  oriental  way,  and  (I  should 
think)  than  the  axe  of  our  ancestors.  The  pain 
seems  little,  and  yet  the  effect  to  the  spectator, 
and  the  preparation  to  the  criminal,  is  very 
striking  and  chilling.  The  first  turned  me  quite 
hot  and  thirsty,  and  made  me  shake  so  that 
I  could  hardly  hold  the  opera-glass  (I  was 
close,  but  was  determined  to  see,  as  one  should 
see  every  thing,  once,  with  attention) ;  the 
second  and  third  (which  shows  how  dreadfully 
soon  things  grow  indifferent),  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  had  no  effect  on  me  as  a  horror,  though 
I  would  have  saved  them  if  I  could. 

1817. 
GOETHE. 

Enclosed  is  something  which  will  interest 
you,  to  wit,  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  man  of 
Germany — perhaps  of  Europe — upon  one  of 
the  great  men  of  your  advertisements  (ail 
"  famous  hands,"  as  Jacob  Tonson  used  to  say 
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of  his  ragamuffins),  in  short,  a  critique  of 
Goethe's  upon  Manfred.  There  is  the  original, 
an  English  translation,  and  an  Italian  one  ; 
keep  them  all  in  your  archives,  for  the  opinions 
of  such  a  man  as  Goethe,  whether  favourable 
or  not,  are  always  interesting — and  this  is  more 
so,  as  favourable.  His  Faust  I  never  read,  for 
I  don't  know  German ;  but  Matthew  Monk 
Lewis,  in  1816,  at  Coligny,  translated  most 
of  it  to  me  viva,  voce,  and  I  was  naturally  much 
struck  with  it ;  but  it  was  the  Steinbach  and  the 
Jungfrau,  and  something  else,  much  more  than 
Faustus,  that  made  me  write  Manfred.  The 
first  scene,  however,  and  that  of  Faustus,  are 
very  similar. 

IB-iO. 
INDEPENDENCE. 

I  see  no  merit  in  Lord  *  *  's  independence. 
Give  me  the  man  who  is  poor  and  untitled, 
with  talents  to  excite  temptation,  and  honesty 
to  resist  it,  and  I  will  give  him  credit  for  in- 
dependence of  principle,  because  he  deserves  it. 

1823. 
MELANCHOLY. 

People  have  wondered  at  the  melancholy 
which  runs  through  my  writings.  Others  have 
wondered  at  my  personal  gaiety.     Hut  I  recol- 
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lect  once,  after  an  hour  in  which  I  had  been 
sincerely  and  particularly  gay  and  rather  bril- 
liant, in  company,  my  wife  replying  to  me,  when 
I  said  (upon  her  remarking  my  high  spirits), 
"  And  yet,  Bell>  I  have  been  called  and  miscalled 
melancholy — you  must  have  seen  how  falsely, 
frequently?"  —  "No,  Byron,"  she  answered, 
"  it  is  not  so  ;  at  heart  you  are  the  most  melan- 
choly of  mankind ;  and  often  when  apparently 
gayest." 

KEAN  AND  KEMBLE. 

Just  returned  from  seeing  Kean  in  Richard. 
By  Jove,  he  is  a  soul !  Life — nature — truth — 
without  exaggeration  or  diminution.  Kemble's 
Hamlet  is  perfect ; — but  Hamlet  is  not  Nature. 
Richard  is  a  man ;  and  Kean  is  Richard. 

1814. 
DEATH  OF   A   FRIEND. 

I  have  been  again  shocked  with  a  death,  and 
have  lost  one  very  dear  to  me  in  happier  times ; 
but  "  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  grief," 
and  "  supped  full  of  horrors,"  till  I  have  be- 
come callous,  nor  have  I  a  tear  left  for  an  event 
which  five  years  ago  would  have  bowed  down 
my  head  to  the  earth.  It  seems  as  though 
I  were  to  experience  in  my  youth  the  greatest 
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misery  of  age.  My  friends  fall  around  me,  and 
I  shall  be  left  a  lonely  tree  before  I  am  withered. 
Other  men  can  always  take  refuge  in  their  fa- 
milies ;  I  have  no  resource  but  my  own  reflec- 
tions, and  they  present  no  prospect  here  or  here- 
after, except  the  selfish  satisfaction  of  surviving 
my  betters.  I  am,  indeed,  very  wretched — and 
you  will  excuse  my  saying  so,  as  you  know  I 
am  not  apt  to  cant  of  sensibility. 

1811. 
IRRITABILITY   OF  GENIUS. 

The  irritability  of  genius  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  delicacy  of  organization,  which  gives 
a  susceptibility  to  impressions  to  which  coarser 
minds  are  never  subject ;  and  cultivation  and 
refinement  but  increase  it,  until  the  unhappy 
victim  becomes  a  prey  to  mental  hypochondriasm. 

1823. 

CROSSING  THE  HELLESPONT. 

This  morning  I  swam  from  Sestos  to  Abydos. 
The  immediate  distance  is  not  above  a  mile,  but 
the  current  renders  it  hazardous ;  so  much  so, 
that  I  doubt  whether  Leander's  conjugal  affec- 
tion must  not  have  been  a  little  chilled  in  his 
passage  to  Paradise.  I  attempted  it  a  week  ago, 
and  failed, — owing  to  the  north  wind,  and  the 
wonderful  rapidity  of  the  tide, — though  I  have 
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been  from  my  childhood  a  strong  swimmer.  But, 
this  morning  being  calmer,  I  succeeded,  and 
crossed  the  "  broad  Hellespont"  in  an  hour  and 
ten  minutes. 

1810. 

DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 

The  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  has  been 
a  shock  even  here,  and  must  have  been  an  earth- 
quake at  home. 

The  death  of  this  poor  girl  is  melancholy  in 
every  respect,  dying  at  twenty  or  so,  in  child- 
bed— of  a  boy  too  ;  a  present  princess  and  future 
queen,  and  just  as  she  began  to  be  happy,  and  to 
enjoy  herself,  and  the  hopes  which  she  inspired. 
I  think,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  she  is  the  first 
royal  defunct  in  childbed  upon  record  in  our 
history.  I  feel  sorry  in  every  respect — for  the 
loss  of  a  female  reign,  and  a  woman  hitherto 
harmless  ;  and  all  the  lost  rejoicings,  and  ad- 
dresses, and  drunkenness,  and  disbursements,  of 
John  Bull  on  the  occasion. 

1817. 
LISBON. 

I  am  very  happy  here,  because  I  loves  oranges, 
and  talk  bad  Latin  to  the  monks,  who  under- 
stand it,  as  it  is  like  their  own, — and  I  goes  into 
society,  (with  my  pocket  pistols),  and  I  swims 
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in  the  Tagus  all  across  at  once,  and  I  rides  on 
an  ass  or  a  mule,  and  swears  Portuguese,  and 
have  got  a  diarrhoea,  and  bites  from  the  mos- 
quitoes. But  what  of  that  ?  Comfort  must  not 
be  expected  by  folks  that  go  a  pleasuring.  *  * 
When  the  Portuguese  are  pertinacious,  I  say, 
"  Carracho  !"  the  great  oath  of  the  grandees, — 
and,  when  dissatisfied  with  my  neighbour,  I 
pronounce  him,  "  Ambra  di  merdo."  With 
these  two  phrases,  and  a  third,  "  Avra  bouro," 
which  signifieth  '  Get  an  ass/  I  am  universally 
understood  to  be  a  person  of  degree,  and  a 
master  of  languages.  How  merrily  we  lives  that 
travellers  be! — if  we  had  food  and  raiment. 
But,  in  sober  sadness,  any  thing  is  better  than 
England ;  and  I  am  infinitely  amused  with  my 
pilgrimage,  as  far  as  it  has  gone. 

1809. 
JUNIUS. 

Holland  doesn't  think  the  man  is  Junius ; 
but  that  the  yet  unpublished  journal  throws  great 
light  on  the  obscurities  of  that  part  of  George 
the  Second's  reign. — What  is  this  to  George  the 
Third's?  I  don't  know  what  to  think.  Why 
should  Junius  be  yet  dead  ?  If  suddenly  apop- 
lexed,  would  he  rest  in  his  grave  without  sending 
his  eicwkov  to  shout  in  the  ears  of  posterity, 
1  Junius  was  X.  Y.  Z.  Esq.  buried  in  the  parish 
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of  *  *  *  .  Repair  his  monument,  ye  church- 
wardens !  Print  a  new  edition  of  his  Letters, 
ye  booksellers  !'  Impossible, — the  man  must  be 
alive,  and  will  never  die  without  the  disclosure. 
I  like  him  ; — he  was  a  good  hater. 

1813. 
PRECOCITY   OF   HIS  PASSIONS. 

My  passions  were  developed  very  early — so 
early,  that  few  would  believe  me  if  I  were  to 
state  the  period  and  the  facts  which  accom- 
panied it.  Perhaps  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
which  caused  the  anticipated  melancholy  of  my 
thoughts, — having  anticipated  life.  My  earlier 
poems  are  the  thoughts  of  one  at  least  ten  years 
older  than  the  age  at  which  they  were  written, — 
I  don't  mean  for  their  solidity,  but  their  expe- 
rience. The  two  first  cantos  of  Childe  Harold 
were  completed  at  twenty-two ;  and  they  are 
written  as  if  by  a  man  older  than  I  shall  pro- 
bably ever  be. 

BRUMMELL. 

When  Brummell  was  obliged  (by  that  affair  of 
poor  M  *  *  ,  who  thence  acquired  the  name  of 
"  Dick  the  Dandy-killer," — it  was  about  money, 
and  debt,  and  all  that)  to  retire  to  France,  he 
knew  no  French,  and  having  obtained  a  grammar 
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for  the  purpose  of  study,  our  friend  Scrope 
Davies  was  asked  what  progress  Brummell  had 
made  in  French,  he  responded,  "  that  Brummell 
had  been  stopped,  like  Buonaparte  in  Russia,  by 
the  Elements." 

I  have  put  this  pun  into  Beppo,  which  is 
"  a  fair  exchange,  and  no  robbery,"  for  Scrope 
made  his  fortune  at  several  dinners  (as  he  owned 
himself)  by  repeating  occasionally,  as  his  own, 
some  of  the  buffooneries  with  which  I  had  en- 
countered him  in  the  morning. 

SPANISH   WOMEN. 

The  Spanish  women  are  all  alike,  their 
education  the  same.  The  wife  of  a  duke  is, 
in  information,  as  the  wife  of  a  peasant, — the 
wife  of  a  peasant,  in  manner,  equal  to  a  duchess. 
Certainly,  they  are  fascinating ;  but  their  minds 
have  only  one  idea,  and  the  business  of  their 
lives  is  intrigue. 

1809. 

ADA. 

If  you  turn  over  the  earlier  pages  of  the 
Huntingdon  peerage  story,  you  will  see  how 
common  a  name  Ada  was  in  the  early  Plan- 
tagenet  days.  I  found  it  in  my  own  pedigree  in 
the  reign  of  John  and  Henry,  and  gave  it  to  my 
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daughter.  It  was  also  the  name  of  Charlemagne's 
sister.  It  is  in  an  early  chapter  of  Genesis,  as 
the  name  of  the  wife  of  Lamech  ;  and  I  suppose 
Ada  is  the  feminine  of  Adam.  It  is  short, 
ancient,  vocalic;  and  had  been  in  my  family  ;  for 
which  reason  I  gave  it  to  my  daughter. 

1820. 
THE  GREEKS. 

I  like  the  Greeks,  who  are  plausible  rascals, 
— with  all  the  Turkish  vices,  without  their  cou- 
rage. However,  some  are  brave,  and  all  are 
beautiful,  very  much  resembling  the  bust  of 
Alcibiades  : — the  women  not  quite  so  handsome. 
I  can  swear  in  Turkish ;  but,  except  one  hor- 
rible oath,  and  "pimp,"  and  "bread,"  and 
"  water,"  I  have  got  no  great  vocabulary  in 
that  language.  They  are  extremely  polite  to 
strangers  of  any  rank,  properly  protected  ;  and 
as  I  have  two  servants  and  two  soldiers,  we 
get  on  with  great  eclat. 


Came  home  solus — verv  high  wind — lightning 
— moonshine —  solitary  stragglers  muffled  in 
cloaks — women  in  mask — white  houses — clouds 
hurrying  over  the  sky,  like  spilt  milk  blown  out 
of  the  pail — altogether  very  poetical.     It  is  still 
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blowing  hard — the  tiles  flying,  and  the  house 
rocking — rain  splashing — lightning  flashing — 
quite  a  fine  Swiss  Alpine  evening,  and  the  sea 
roaring  in  the  distance. 

is*  I. 

CHILDE   HAROLD   AND  DON  JUAN. 

I  don't  feel  inclined  to  care  further  about 
'  Don  Juan.'  What  do  you  think  a  very  pretty 
Italian  lady  said  to  roe  the  other  day  ?  She  had 
read  it  in  the  French,  and  paid  me  some  compli- 
ments, with  due  drawbacks,  upon  it.  I  an- 
swered, that  what  she  said  was  true,  but  that  I 
suspected  it  would  live  longer  than  Childe 
Harold. — "  Ah,  but,  (said  she)  J  would  rather 
have  the  fame  of  Childe  Harold  for  three  years, 
than  an  immortality  of  Don  Juan !"  The 
truth  is,  that  it  is  too  true  ;  and  the  women 
hate  many  things  which  strip  off  the  tinsel 
of  sentiment ;  and  they  are  right,  as  it  would 
rob  them  of  their  weapons.  I  never  knew  a 
woman  who  did  not  hate  Be  Grammont's  Me- 
moirs, for  the  same  reason  :  even  Lady  ♦  *  * 
used  to  abuse  them. 

18-Jfl. 

His  EXILE. 

I  was  accused  of  every  monstrous  vice,  by 
public  rumour  and  private  rancour  :  my  name. 
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which  had  been  a  knightly  or  a  noble  one  since 
my  fathers  helped  to  conquer  the  kingdom  for 
William  the  Norman,  was  tainted.  I  felt  that, 
if  what  was  whispered,  and  muttered,  and  mur- 
mured, was  true,  I  was  unfit  for  England ;  if 
false,  England  was  unfit  for  me.  I  withdrew  : 
but  this  was  not  enough.  In  other  countries, 
in  Switzerland,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Alps,  and 
by  the  blue  depth  of  the  lakes,  I  was  pursued 
and  breathed  upon  by  the  same  blight.  I  crossed 
the  mountains,  but  it  was  the  same  ;  so  I  went 
a  little  farther,  and  settled  myself  by  the  waves 
of  the  Adriatic,  like  the  stag  at  bay,  who  betakes 
him  to  the  waters. 

1820. 
DEATH  OF  HIS   FRIEND  MATTHEWS. 

Some  curse  hangs  over  me  and  mine.  My 
mother  lies  a  corpse  in  this  house  :  one  of  my 
best  friends  is  drowned  in  a  ditch.  What  can  I 
say,  or  think,  or  do  ?  I  received  a  letter  from 
him  the  day  before  yesterday.  My  dear  Scrope, 
if  you  can  spare  a  moment,  do  come  down  to 
me,  I  want  a  friend.  Matthews's  last  letter 
was  written  on  Friday, — on  Saturday  he  was 
not.  In  ability,  who  was  like  Matthews  ?  How 
did  we  all  shrink  before  him  !  You  do  me  but 
justice  in  saying,  I  would  have  risked  my  paltry 
existence   to   have   preserved    his.      This   very 
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evening  did  I  mean  to  write,  inviting  him,  as  I 
invite  you,  my  very  dear  friend,  to  visit  me. 
God  forgive  *  *  *  for  apathy  !  What  will  our 
poor  Hobhouse  feel !  His  letters  breathe  but  of 
Matthews.  Come  to  me,  Scrope,  I  am  almost 
desolate — left  almost  alone  in  the  world — I  had 
but  you,  and  H.  and  M.  and  let  me  enjoy  the 
survivors  whilst  I  can.  Poor  M.  in  his  letter  of 
Friday,  speaks  of  his  intended  contest  for  Cam- 
bridge, and  a  speedy  journey  to  London.  Write 
or  come,  but  come  if  you  can,  or  one  or  both. 

lrtll. 

k  AUTHORSHIP   AND   INTRIGUE. 

riting  grows  a  habit,  like  a  woman's  gal- 
y  ;  there  are  women  who  have  had  no  in- 
trigue, but  few  who  have  had  but  one  only  ;  so 
there  are  millions  of  men  who  have  never  written 
a  book,  but  few  who  have  written  only  one. 

18*0. 

DEATH. 

When  I  have  looked  on  some  face  that  I  love, 
imagination  has  often  figured  the  changes  that 
Death  must  one  day  produce  on  it — the  worm 
rioting  on  lips  now  smiling,  the  features  and 
hues  of  health  changed  to  the  livid  and  ghastly 
tints  of  putrefaction ;  and  the  image  conjured 
up  by  my  fancy,  but  which  is  as  true  as  it  is  a 
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fearful  anticipation  of  what  must  arrive,  has  left 
an  impression  for  hours  that  the  actual  presence 
of  the  object,  in  all  the  bloom  of  health,  has  not 
been  able  to  banish :  this  is  one  of  my  pleasures 
of  imagination. 

18<!3. 
THE  SEPARATION. 

You  are  one  of  the  few  persons  with  whom  I 
have  lived  in  what  is  called  intimacy,  and  have 
heard  me  at  times  conversing  on  the  untoward 
topic  of  my  recent  family  disquietudes.  Will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  say  to  me  at  once, 
whether  you  ever  heard  me  speak  of  her  with 
disrespect,  with  unkindness,  or  defending  myself 
at  her  expense,  by  any  serious  imputation  of  any 
description  against  her  ?  Did  you  never  hear 
me  say,  "  that  when  there  was  a  right  or  a 
wrong,  she  had  the  right  ?  "  The  reason  I  put 
these  questions  to  you  or  others  of  my  friends 
is,  because  I  am  said,  by  her  and  hers,  to  have 
resorted  to  such  means  of  exculpation. 

1HI6. 
MODERN   POETRY. 

With  regard  to  poetry  in  general,  I  am  con- 
vinced, the  more  I  think  of  it,  that  all  of  us — 
Scott,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Moore,  Campbell, 
I, — are  all  in  the  wrong,  one  as  much  as  ano- 
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ther ;  that  we  are  upon  a  wrong  revolutionary 
poetical  system,  or  systems,  and  from  which  none 
but  Rogers  and  Crabbe  are  free ;  and  that  the 
present  and  next  generations  will  finally  be  of 
this  opinion.  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this, 
by  having  lately  gone  over  some  of  our  classics, 
particularly  Pope,  whom  I  tried  in  this  way  : — 
I  took  Moore's  poems,  and  my  own,  and  some 
others,  and  went  over  them  side  by  side  with 
Pope's,  and  I  was  really  astonished  (I  ought  not 
to  have  been  so)  and  mortified  at  the  ineffable 
distance,  in  point  of  sense,  learning,  effect,  and 
even  imagination,  passion,  and  invention,  between 
the  little  Queen  Anne's  man,  and  us  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  all  Horace 
then,  and  Claudian  now,  among  us ;  and  if  I 
had  to  begin  again,  I  would  mould  myself  ac- 
cordingly. Crabbe's  the  man,  but  he  has  got  a 
coarse  and  impracticable  subject,  and  *  *  *  is 
retired  upon  half-pay,  and  has  done  enough,  un- 
less he  were  to  do  as  he  did  formerly. 

1817. 

LALLA  ROOKH. 

Murray,  the  Mokanna  of  booksellers,  has 
contrived  to  send  me  extracts  from  Lalla 
Rookh  by  the  post.  They  are  taken  from  some 
magazine,  and  contain  a  short  outline  and  quo- 
tations from  the  two  first  Poems.     I  am  very 
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much  delighted  with  what  is  before  me,  and 
very  thirsty  for  the  rest.  You  have  caught 
the  colours  as  if  you  had  been  in  the  rainbow, 
and  the  tone  of  the  east  is  perfectly  preserved. 


By  land  and  sea  carriage  a  considerable 
quantity  of  books  have  arrived ;  and  I  am 
obliged  and  grateful ;  but  "  medio  de  fonte 
leporum,  surgit  amari  aliquid,"  &c.  &c. ;  which* 
being  interpreted,  means, 

I'm  thankful  for  your  books,  dear  Murray; 
But  why  not  send  Scott's  Monastery  / 

the  only  book  in  four  living  volumes  I  would 
give  a  baioccolo  to  see — 'bating  the  rest  of  the 
same  author,  and  an  occasional  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly,  as  brief  chroniclers  of  the  times. 
Instead  of  this,  here  are  Johnny  Keats'  **» 
poetry,  and  three  novels. 

Crayon  is  very  good;  Hogg's  Tales  rough, 
but  racy  and  welcome. 

Books  of  travels  are  expensive,  and  I  don't 
want  them,  having  travelled  already;  besides, 
they  lie.  Thank  the  author  of  "  the  Profligate" 
for  his  (or  her)  present.  Pray  send  me  no  more 
poetry  but  what  is  rare  and  decidedly  good. 
There   is  such  a  trash  of   Keats'  and  the  like 
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upon  my  tables  that  I  am  ashamed  to  look  at 
them.  I  say  nothing  against  your  parsons* 
your  S  *  *  's,  and  your  C  *  *  's — it  is  all  very 
fine — but  pray  dispense  me  from  the  pleasure. 
Instead  of  poetry,  if  you  will  favour  me  with 
a  few  soda-powders,  I  shall  be  delighted  :  but 
all  prose  ('bating  travels  and  novels  not  by 
Scott)  is  welcome,  especially  Scott's  Tales  of 
my  Landlord,  and  so  on. 

18S0. 
RETURN   FROM   HIS  FIRST  TOUR. 

In  a  week,  with  a  fair  wind,  we  shall  be  at 
Portsmouth  ;  and  on  the  2d  of  July  I  shall  have 
completed  (to  a  day)  two  years  of  peregrination, 
from  which  I  am  returning  with  as  little  emotion 
as  I  set  out.  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  I  was 
more  grieved  at  leaving  Greece  than  England, 
which  I  am  impatient  to  see,  simply  because  I 
am  tired  of  a  long  voyage. 

Indeed,  my  prospects  are  not  very  pleasant. 
Embarrassed  in  my  private  affairs,  indifferent  to 
public,  solitary  without  the  wish  to  be  social, 
with  a  body  a  little  enfeebled  by  a  succession  of 
fevers,  but  a  spirit,  I  trust,  yet  unbroken,  I  am 
returning  home  without  a  hope,  and  almost 
without  a  desire.  The  first  thing  I  shall  have  to 
encounter  will  be  a  lawyer,  the  next  a  creditor, 
then    colliers,    farmers,    surveyors,   and  all  the 
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agreeable  attachments  to  estates  out  of  repair, 
and  contested  coal-pits.  In  short,  I  am  sick 
and  sorry,  and  when  I  have  a  little  repaired  my 
irreparable  affairs,  away  I  shall  march,  either 
to  campaign  in  Spain,  or  back  again  to  the  East, 
where  I  can  at  least  have  cloudless  skies,  and 
a  cessation  from  impertinence. 

1811. 

BIRTH-DAY   REFLECTIONS. 

To-morrow  is  my  birth-day — that  is  to  say, 
at  twelve  o'  the  clock,  midnight,  i.  e.  in  twelve 
minutes,  I  shall  have  completed  thirty  and  three 
years  of  age !  ! ! — and  I  go  to  my  bed  with  a 
heaviness  of  heart  at  having  lived  so  long,  and 
to  so  little  purpose. 

It  is  three  minutes  past  twelve. — "  Tis  the 
middle  of  night  by  the  castle  clock,"  and  I  am 
now  thirty-  three ! 


"  Eheu,  fugaces,  Posthume,  Posthume, 
Labuntur  annl : — " 


but  I  don't  regret  them  so  much  for  what 
have  done,  as  for  what  I  might  have  done. 


at  I 


LOVE  OF  HISTORY. 


The  moment  I  could  read,  my  grand  passion 
was  history,  and,  why  I  know  not,  but  I  ^was 
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particularly  taken  with  the  battle  near  the  Lake 
Regillus  in  the  Roman  History,  put  into  my 
hands  the  first.  Four  years  ago,  when  stand- 
ing on  the  heights  of  Tusculum,  and  looking 
down  upon  the  little  round  lake  that  was  once 
Regillus,  and  which  dots  the  immense  expanse 
below,    I    remembered    my  young   enthusiasm. 

DON    JUAN. 

I  am  jealously  tenacious  of  the  undivided  sym- 
pathy of  my  daughter ;  and  that  work,  (Don 
Juan,)  written  to  beguile  hours  of  tristessn  and 
wretchedness,  is  well  calculated  to  loosen  my 
hold  on  her  affection.  I  will  write  no  more  of 
it ; — would  that  I  had  never  written  a  line ! 

A  SECOND  SELF. 

What  you  say  of  the  "bet  of  100  guineas," 
made  by  some  one  who  says  that  he  saw  me 
last  week,  reminds  me  of  what  happened  in 
1810;  you  can  easily  ascertain  the  fact,  and 
it  is  an  odd  one. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1811,  I  met  one  evening 
at  the  Alfred  my  old  school  and  form-fellow, 
(for  we  were  within  two  of  each  other,  he  the 
higher,  though  both  very  near  the  top  of  our 
remove)  Peel,  the  Irish  Secretary.     He  told  me 
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that,  in  1810,  he  met  me,  as  he  thought,  in 
St.  James'-street,  but  we  passed  without  speak- 
ing. He  mentioned  this,  and  it  was  denied  as 
impossible,  I  being  then  in  Turkey.  A  day  or 
two  afterward,  he  pointed  out  to  his  brother 
a  person  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way : — 
"There,"  said  he,  "is  the  man  whom  I  took 
for  Byron."  His  brother  instantly  answered, 
"Why,  it  is  Byron,  and  no  one  else."  But 
this  is  not  all : — I  was  seen  by  somebody  to 
write  down  my  name  amongst  the  inquirers  after 
the  king's  health,  then  attacked  by  insanity. 
Now,  at  this  very  period,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
make  out,  I  was  ill  of  a  strong  fever  at  Patras, 
caught  in  the  marshes  near  Olympia,  from  the 
malaria.  If  I  had  died  there,  this  would  have 
been  a  new  ghost  story  for  you.  You  can 
easily  make  out  the  accuracy  of  this  from  Peel 
himself,  who  told  it  in  detail.  I  suppose  you 
will  be  of  the  opinion  of  Lucretius,  who  (de- 
nies the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but)  asserts 
that  from  the  "flying  off  of  the  surfaces  of 
bodies,  these  surfaces  or  cases,  like  the  coats 
of  an  onion,  are  sometimes  seen  entire  when 
they  are  separated  from  it,  so  that  the  shapes 
and  shadows  of  both  the  dead  and  living  are 
frequently  beheld."  But  if  they  are,  are  their 
coats  and  waistcoats  also  seen  ?  I  do  not  dis- 
believe that  we  mav  be  two  bv  some  uncon- 
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scious  process,  to  a  certain  sign,  but  which  of 
these  two  I  happen  at  present  to  be,  I  leave 
you  to  decide.  I  only  hope  that  t'other  me 
behaves  like  a  gemman. 

I  wish  you  would  get  Peel  asked  how  far 
I  am  accurate  in  my  recollection  of  what  he 
told  me ;  for  I  don't  like  to  say  such  things 
without  authority. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  was  not  spoken  with  ; 
but  this  also  you  can  ascertain. 

18*1. 


KIRKE   WHITE. 

Setting  aside  his  bigotry,  he  surely  ranks 
next  Chatterton.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  he 
was  known ;  and  at  Cambridge  no  one  thought 
or  heard  of  such  a  man,  till  his  death  rendered 
all  notice  useless.  For  my  own  part,  I  should 
have  been  most  proud  of  such  an  acquaintance  : 
his  very  prejudices  were  respectable. 

1811. 

SUBJECT  OF  HIS  FIRST  VERSES. 

My  first  dash  into  poetry  was  as  early  as 
1800.  It  was  the  ebullition  of  a  passion  for  my 
first  cousin,  Margaret  Parker  (daughter  and 
grand-daughter  of  the  two  Admirals  Parker), 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  evanescent  beings. 
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I  have  long  forgotten  the  verses,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  for  me  to  forget  her — her  dark  eyes 
— her  long  eyelashes — her  completely  Greek 
cast  of  face  and  figure !  I  was  then  about 
twelve — she  rather  older,  perhaps  a  year.  She 
died  about  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  fall,  which  injured  her  spine,  and 
induced  consumption.  Her  sister  Augusta  (by 
some  thought  still  more  beautiful),  died  of  the 
same  malady  ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  in  attending 
her  that  Margaret  met  with  the  accident  which 
occasioned  her  own  death.  My  sister  told  me, 
that  when  she  went  to  see  her,  shortly  before 
her  death,  upon  accidentally  mentioning  my 
name,  Margaret  coloured  through  the  paleness 
of  mortality  to  the  eyes,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  my  sister,  who  (residing  with  her 
grandmother,  Lady  Holderness,  and  seeing  but 
little  of  me,  for  family  reasons)  knew  nothing 
of  our  attachment,  nor  could  conceive  why  my 
name  should  affect  her  at  such  a  time.  I  knew 
nothing  of  her  illness,  being  at  Harrow  and  in 
the  country,  till  she  was  gone.  Some  years 
after,  1  made  an  attempt  at  an  elegy — a  very 
dull  one. 

I  do  not  recollect  scarcely  any  thing  equal 
to  the  transparent  beauty  of  my  cousin,  or  to 
the  sweetness  of  her  temper,  during  the  short 
period  of  our  intimacy.     She   looked  as  if  she 
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had  been  made  out  of  a  rainbow — all  beauty 
and  peace. 

My  passion  had  its  usual  effects  upon  me — 
I  could  not  sleep — I  could  not  eat — I  could  not 
rest ;  and  although  I  had  reason  to  know  that 
she  loved  me,  it  was  the  texture  of  my  life  to 
think  of  the  time  which  must  elapse  before  we 
could  meet  again — being  usually  about  twelve 
hours  of  separation  !  But  I  was  a  fool  then, 
and  am  not  much  wiser  now. 


THE  BOSPHORUS. 

I  have  traversed  great  part  of  Turkey,  and 
many  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  some  of  Asia  ; 
but  I  never  beheld  a  work  of  nature  or  art 
which  yielded  an  impression  like  the  prospect 
on  each  side  from  the  Seven  Towers  to  the  end 
of  the  Golden  Horn. 

1810. 
EPIGRAMS. 

I  have  never  succeeded  to  my  satisfaction 
in  an  epigram ;  my  attempts  have  not  been 
happy,  and  knowing  Greek  as  I  do,  and  ad- 
miring the  Greek  epigrams,  which  excel  all 
others,  it  is  mortifying  that  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded better  :  but  I  begin  to  think  that  epigrams 
demand   a   peculiar   talent,    and    that    talent    1 
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decidedly  have  not.  One  of  the  best  in  the 
English  language  is  that  of  Rogers  on  *  *  ;  it 
has  the  true  Greek  talent  of  expressing  by  im- 
plication what  is  wished  to  be  conveyed. 

"  *  *  hag  no  heart  they  say,  but  I  deny  it ; 
He  has  a  heart— he  gets  his  speeches  by  it." 

This  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  English  epigrams. 

1823. 
TRUTH    AND   FICTION. 

Poets  are  said  to  succeed  best  in  fiction, 
but  this  I  deny  ;  at  least  I  always  write  best 
when  truth  inspires  me,  and  my  satires,  which 
are  founded  on  truth,  have  more  spirit  than  all 
my  other  productions,  for  they  were  written 
con  amore. 

IKS. 

TACT. 

A  man  may  have  prudence,  temperance, 
justice,  and  fortitude,  yet,  wanting  tact,  may 
and  must  render  those  around  him  uncomfortable 
(the  English  synonyme  for  unhappy)  ;  and,  by 
the  never-failing  retributive  justice  of  Nemesis, 
be  unhappy  himself,  as  all  are  who  make  others 
so.  I  consider  tact  the  real  panacea  of  life, 
and  have  observed  that  those  who  most  emi- 
nently possessed  it  were  remarkable  for  feeling 
and   sentiment ;    while,    on   the   contrary,    the 
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persons  most  deficient  in  it  were  obtuse,  fri- 
volous, or  insensible.  To  possess  tact  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  fine  perception  and  to  be 
sensitive ;  for  how  can  we  know  what  will  pain 
another  without  having  some  criterion  in  our 
own  feelings,  by  which  we  can  judge  of  his  ? 
Hence,  I  maintain,  that  our  tact  is  always  in 

proportion  to  our  sensibility. 

1823. 

FKIENDS. 

If  half  the  observations  which  friends  make 
on  each  other  were  written  down  instead  of 
being  said,  how  few  would  remain  on  terms  of 
friendship !  People  are  in  such  daily  habits 
of  commenting  on  the  defects  of  friends,  that 
they  are  unconscious  of  the  unkindness  of  it, 
which  only  comes  home  to  their  business  and 
bosoms  when  they  discover  that  they  have 
been  so  treated,  which  proves  that  self  is  the 
only  medium  for  feeling  or  judging  of,  or  for, 
others. 

19tt. 
CHARITY. 

While  yet  a  school-boy  he  happened  to  be 
in  a  bookseller's  shop  at  Southwell,  when  a  poor 
woman  came  in  to  purchase  a  Bible.  The  price, 
she  was  told  by  the  shopman,  was  eight  shil- 
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lings.  "  Ah,  dear  Sir,"  she  exclaimed,  "  1 
cannot  pay  such  a  price ; — I  did  not  think  it 
would  cost  half  the  money."  The  woman  was 
then,  with  a  look  of  disappointment,  going  away, 
when  young  Byron  called  her  back,  and  made 
her  a  present  of  the  Bible. 

1807. 

THE  MENS  INS4N4  OF  POETS. 

We  of  the  craft  are  all  crazy,  but  J  more 
than  the  rest ;  some  are  affected  by  gaiety, 
others  by  melancholy,  but  all  are  more  or  less 
touched,  though  few  except  myself  have  the 
candour  to  avow  it,  which  I  do  to  spare  my 
friends  the  pain  of  sending  it  forth  to  the  world. 
This  very  candour  is  another  proof  that  I  am 
not  of  sound  mind,  for  people  will  be  sure  to 
say  how  far  gone  he  must  be,  when  he  admits 
it ;  on  the  principle  that  when  a  belle  or  beau 
owns  to  thirty-five,  the  world  gives  them  credit 
for  at  least  seven  years  more,  from  the  belief 
that  if  we  seldom  speak  the  truth  of  others,  we 
never  do  of  ourselves,  at  least  on  subjects  of 
personal  interest  or  vanity. 


\8>:i. 


POPULAR    APPLAUSE. 


I  know  the  precise  worth  of  popular  applause, 
for  few  scribblers  have  had  more  of  it ;  and  if 
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I  chose  to  swerve  into  their  paths,  I  could 
retain  it,  or  resume  it.  But  I  neither  love  ye, 
nor  fear  ye ;  and  though  I  buy  with  ye  and  sell 
with  ye,  I  will  neither  eat  with  ye,  drink  with 
ye,  nor  pray  with  ye.  They  made  me,  without 
my  search,  a  species  of  popular  idol ;  they, 
without  reason  or  judgment,  beyond  the  caprice 
of  their  good  pleasure,  threw  down  the  image 
from  its  pedestal :  it  was  not  broken  with  the 
fall,  and  they  would,  it  seems,  again  replace  it, 
but  they  shall  not. 

1819. 

MEMORY. 

Memory,  the  mirror  which  affliction  dashes 
to  the  earth,  and  looking  down  upon  the  frag- 
ments, only  beholds  the  reflection  multiplied. 

182a 

PEEL. 

Peel,  the  orator  and  statesman,  ("  that  was, 
or  is,  or  is  to  be")  was  my  form-fellow,  and  we 
were  both  at  the  top  of  our  remove,  (a  public- 
school  phrase).  We  were  on  good  terms,  but 
his  brother  was  my  intimate  friend.  There  were 
always  great  hopes  of  Peel,  amongst  us  all, 
masters  and  scholars — and  he  has  not  disap- 
pointed them.  As  a  scholar,  he  was  greatly  my 
superior ;  as  a  declaimer  and  actor,  I  was  reck- 
r 
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oned  at  least  his  equal ;  as  a  school-boy,  out  of 
school,  I  was  always  in  scrapes,  and  he  never ; 
and  in  school,  he  always  knew  his  lesson,  and  I 
rarely ;  but  when  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it  nearly  as 
well.  In  general  information,  history,  &c.  &c. 
I  think  I  was  his  superior,  as  well  as  of  most 
boys  of  my  standing. 


A  successful  work  makes  a  man  a  wretch 
for  life :  it  engenders  in  him  a  thirst  for  noto- 
riety and  praise,  that  precludes  the  possibility  of 
repose;  this  spurs  him  on  to  attempt  others, 
which  are  always  expected  to  be  superior  to  the 
first;  hence  arises  disappointment,  as  expecta- 
tion being  too  much  excited  is  rarely  gratified ; 
and  in  the  present  day,  one  failure  is  placed  as  a 
counterbalance  to  fifty  successful  efforts. 

1823. 
REVIEWS. 

Till  I  was  eighteen  years  old  (odd  as  it  may 
seem)  I  had  never  read  a  Review.  But  while  at 
Harrow,  my  general  information  was  so  great 
on  modern  topics,  as  to  induce  a  suspicion  that 
I  could  only  collect  so  much  information  from 
Reviews,  because  I  was  never  seen  reading,  but 
always  idle,  and  in  mischief,  or  at  play.     The 
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truth  is,  that  I  read  eating,  read  in  bed,  read 
when  no  one  else  read,  and  had  read  all  sorts  of 
reading  since  I  was  five  years  old,  and  yet  never 
met  with  a  review,  which  is  the  only  reason  I 
know  of  why  I  should  not  have  read  them.  But 
it  is  true ;  for  I  remember  when  Hunter  and 
Curzon,  in  1804,  told  me  this  opinion  at  Harrow, 
I  made  them  laugh  by  my  ludicrous  astonish- 
ment in  asking  them,  "  What  is  a  review  ?"  To 
be  sure,  they  were  then  less  common.  In  three 
years  more,  I  was  better  acquainted  with  that 
same;  but  the  first  I  ever  read  was  in  1806-7. 


1  EST El 


SOUTHEY. 


Testerday,  at  Holland  House,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Southey — the  best  looking  bard  I  have 
seen  for  some  time.  To  have  that  poet's  head 
and  shoulders,  I  would  almost  have  written  his 
Sapphics.  He  is  certainly  a  prepossessing  person 
to  look  on,  and  a  man  of  talent,  and  all  that, 
and — there  is  his  eulogy. 

1813. 
WILKES   AND  SWIFT. 

Wilkes,  with  his  ugliness,  used  to  say  that 
"  he  was  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  behind  the 
handsomest  man  in  England ;"  and  this  vaunt  of 
his  is  said  not  to  have  been  disproved  by  cir- 
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cumstances. — Swift,  when  neither  young,  nor 
handsome,  nor  rich,  nor  even  amiable,  inspired 
the  two  most  extraordinary  passions  upon  record, 
Vanessa's  and  Stella's. 

"  Vanessa,  aged  scarce  a  score, 
Sighs  for  a  gown  of  forty-four." 

He  requited  them  bitterly ;  for  he  seems  to 
have  broken  the  heart  of  the  one,  and  worn  out 
that  of  the  other  ;  and  he  had  his  reward,  for  he 
died  a  solitary  idiot  in  the  hands  of  servants. 

1821. 

MADAME  DE  STAEL. 

Madame  De  Stael  Holstein  has  lost  one  of 
her  young  barons,  who  has  been  carbonadoed  by 
a  vile  Teutonic  adjutant, — kilt  and  killed  in  a 
coffee-house  at  Scrawsenhausen.  Corinne  is, 
of  course,  what  all  mothers  must  be, — but  will, 
I  venture  to  prophecy,  do  what  few  mothers 
could — write  an  Essay  upon  it.  She  cannot 
exist  without  a  grievance,  and  somebody  to  see, 
or  read,  how  much  grief  becomes  her.  I  have 
not  seen  her  since  the  event,  but  merely  judge 
(not  very  charitably)  from  prior  observation. 

1813. 
PALACE  AT  PISA. 

I  have  got  here  into  a  famous  old  feudal 
palazzo,  on  the  Arno,  large  enough  for  a  gar- 
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rison,  with  dungeons  below  and  cells  in  the  walls, 
and  so  full  of  ghosts,  that  the  learned  Fletcher 
(my  valet)  has  begged  leave  to  change  his  room, 
and  then  refused  to  occupy  his  new  room,  be- 
cause there  were  more  ghosts  there  than  in  the 
other.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  most  ex- 
traordinary noises  (as  in  all  old  buildings), 
which  have  terrified  the  servants  so  as  to  in- 
commode me  extremely.  There  is  one  place 
where  people  were  evidently  walled  up,  for  there 
is  but  one  possible  passage,  broken  through  the 
wall,  and  then  meant  to  be  closed  again  upon 
the  inmate.  The  house  belonged  to  the  Lan- 
franchi  family,  (the  same  mentioned  by  Ugolino 
in  his  dream,  as  his  persecutor  with  Sismondi), 
and  has  had  a  fierce  owner  or  two  in  its  time. 
The  staircase,  &c.  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Michel  Agnolo. 

1821. 
SENTIMENTALITY. 

Nothing  sickens  me  so  completely  as  women 
who  affect  sentiment  in  conversation.  A  woman 
without  sentiment  is  not  a  woman ;  but  I  have 
observed,  that  those  who  most  display  it  in 
words  have  least  of  the  reality.  Sentiment,  like 
love  and  grief,  should  be  reserved  for  privacy ; 
and  when  I  hear  women  affichant  their  senti- 
mentality. I  look  upon  it  as  an  allegorical  mode 
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of  declaring  their  wish  of  finding  an  object  on 
whom  they  could  bestow  its  superfluity.  I  am 
of  a  jealous  nature,  and  should  wish  to  call 
slumbering  sentiment  into  life  in  the  woman  I 
love,  instead  of  finding  that  I  was  chosen,  from 
its  excess  and  activity  rendering  a  partner  in 
the  firm  indispensable.  I  should  hate  a  woman 
who  could  laugh  at  or  ridicule  sentiment,  as  I 
should,  and  do,  women  who  have  not  religious 
feelings. 

182a 

CORPULENCE. 

I  think  you  would  have  been  surprised  at 
my  figure,  for,  since  our  last  meeting,  I  am 
reduced  four  stone  in  weight.  I  then  weighed 
fourteen  stone  seven  pound,  and  now  only  ten 
stone  and  a  half.  I  have  disposed  of  my 
superfluities  by  means  of  hard  exercise  and 
abstinence. 

1808. 
HIS  DAUGHTER. 

I  often,  in  imagination,  pass  over  a  long 
lapse  of  years,  and  console  myself  for  present 
privations,  in  anticipating  the  time  when  my 
daughter  will  know  me  by  reading  my  works  ; 
for,  though  the  hand  of  prejudice  may  conceal 
my  portrait  from  her  eyes,  it  cannot  hereafter 
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conceal  niy  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  will 
talk  to  her  when  he  to  whom  they  belonged 
has  ceased  to  exist.  The  triumph  will  then 
be  mine;  and  the  tears  that  my  child  will 
drop  over  expressions  wrung  from  me  by  mental 
agony, — the  certainty  that  she  will  enter  into 
the  sentiments  which  dictated  the  various  allu- 
sions to  her  and  myself  in  my  works, — consoles 
me  in  many  a  gloomy  hour.  Ada's  mother  has 
feasted  on  the  smiles  of  her  infancy  and  growth, 
but  the  tears  of  her  maturity  shall  be  mine. 

18*:i. 

BYRON   AND  PEEL. 

While  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Peel  were  at 
Harrow  together,  a  tyrant  some  few  years  older, 
whose  name  was  ******,  claimed  a  right 
to  fag  little  Peel,  which  claim  (whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  I  know  not)  Peel  resisted.  His  re- 
sistance, however,  was  in  vain  : —  ****** 
not  only  subdued  him,  but  determined  also  to 
punish  the  refractory  slave ;  and  proceeded  forth- 
with to  put  this  determination  in  practice,  by 
inflicting  a  kind  of  bastinado  on  the  inner  fleshy 
side  of  the  boy's  arm,  which,  during  the  opera- 
tion, was  twisted  round  with  some  degree  of 
technical  skill,  to  render  the  pain  more  acute. 
While  the  stripes  were  succeeding  each  other, 
and  poor  Peel  writhing  under  them,  Byron  saw 
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and  felt  for  the  misery  of  his  friend ;  and,  al- 
though he  knew  that  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  fight  ******  with  any  hope  of  success, 
and  that  it  was  dangerous  even  to  approach  him, 
he  advanced  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  with  a 
blush  of  rage,  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  a  voice 
trembling  between  terror  and  indignation,  asked 
very  humbly  if  *****  *  would  be  pleased 
to  tell  him  "  how  many  stripes  he  meant  to 
inflict  ?"  "  Why,"  returned  the  executioner, 
"  you  little  rascal,  what  is  that  to  you  ?" — 
"  Because,  if  you  please,"  said  Byron,  holding 
out  his  arm,  "  I  would  take  half!" 


SHERIDAN   AND  COLMAN. 

I  have  met  George  Colman  occasionally, 
and  thought  him  extremely  pleasant  and  con- 
vivial. Sheridan's  humour,  or  rather  wit,  was 
always  saturnine,  and  sometimes  savage;  he 
never  laughed,  (at  least  that  J  saw,  and  I 
watched  him),  but  Colman  did.  If  I  had  to 
choose,  and  could  not  have  both  at  a  time,  I 
should  say,  Let  me  begin  the  evening  with 
Sheridan,  and  finish  it  with  Colman !  Sheridan 
for  dinner,  Colman  for  supper;  Sheridan  for 
claret  or  port,  but  Colman  for  every  thing,  from 
the  madeira  and  champagne  at  dinner,  the  claret 
with  a  layer  of  port  between  the  glasses,  up  to 
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the  punch  of  the  night,  and  down  to  the  grog, 
or  gin  and  water,  of  day-break  ; — all  these  I 
have  threaded  with  both  the  same.  Sheridan 
was  a  grenadier  company  of  life  guards,  but 
Colman  a  whole  regiment  of  light  infantry,  to 
be  sure,  but  still  a  regiment. 

i8ia 

CURRAN. 

I  have  met  Curran  at  Holland-House — he 
beats  every  body  ; — his  imagination  is  beyond 
human,  and  his  humour  (it  is  difficult  to  define 
what  is  wit)  perfect.  Then  he  has  fifty  faces, 
and  twice  as  many  voices,  when  he  mimics  ; — 
I  never  met  his  equal.  Now,  were  I  a  woman, 
and  eke  a  virgin,  that  is  the  man  I  should  make 
my  Scamandcr.  He  is  quite  fascinating.  What 
a  variety  of  expression  he  conjures  into  that 
naturally  not  very  fine  countenance  of  his  !  He 
absolutely  changes  it  entirely.  I  have  done — 
for  I  can't  describe  him,  and  you  know  him. 

lsia 

ERSKINE. 

Erskine,  too!  Erskine  was  there;  good,  but 
intolerable.  He  jested,  he  talked,  he  did  every 
thing  admirably,  but  then  he  would  be  applauded 
for  the  same  thing  twice  over.  He  would  read 
his  own  verses,  his  own  paragraph,  and  tell 
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his  own  story,  again  and  again  ;  and  then  '  the 
Trial  by  Jury  ! ! ! '  I  almost  wished  it  abo- 
lished, for  I  sate  next  him  at  dinner.  As  I 
had  read  his  published  speeches,  there  was  no 
occasion  to  repeat  them  to  me. 

1812. 
LIFE. 

People  complain  of  the  brevity  of  life,  should 
they  not  rather  complain  of  its  length,  as  its 
enjoyments  cease  long  before  the  half-way- 
house  of  life  is  passed,  unless  one  has  the  luck 
to  die  young,  ere  the  illusions  that  render  exis- 
tence supportable  have  faded  away,  and  are 
replaced  by  experience,  that  dull  monitress,  that 
ever  comes  too  late?  While  youth  steers  the 
bark  of  life,  and  passion  impels  her  on,  experi- 
ence keeps  aloof ;  but  when  youth  and  passion 
are  fled,  and  that  we  no  longer  require  her  aid, 
she  comes  to  reproach  us  with  the  past,  to  dis- 
gust us  with  the  present,  and  to  alarm  us  with 
the  future. 

1823. 
SUBJECTS  FOR  ^COMPOSITION. 

We  have  had  'Pleasures  of  Hope,'  'Pleasures 
of  Memory,'  '  Pleasures  of  Imagination,'  and 
'  Pleasures  of  Love ;'  I  wonder  that  no  one  has 
thought  of  writing   Pleasures  of  Fear.      It   is 
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surely  a  poetical  subject,  and  much  might  be 
made  of  it  in  good  hands. 

J  have  endeavoured  through  life  to  make  be- 
lieve that  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  passion, 
so  I  must  not  now  show  an  intimacy  with  it, 
lest  I  be  accused  of  cowardice,  which  is,  I 
believe,  the  only  charge  which  has  not  yet  been 
brought  against  me.  But,  joking  apart,  it  would 
be  a  fine  subject.  I  have  always  found  more 
difficulty  in  hitting  on  a  subject  than  in 
filling  it  up,  and  so  I  dare  say  do  most  people ; 
and  I  have  remarked  that  I  never  could  make 
much  of  a  subject  suggested  to  me  by  another. 
I  have  sometimes  dreamt  of  subjects  and  in- 
cidents— nay  nearly  filled  up  an  outline  of  a 
tale  while  under  the  influence  of  sleep,  but  have 
found  it  too  wild  to  work  up  into  any  thing. 

1823. 
LIFE  AT  BOLOGNA. 

I  have  sent  for  my  daughter  from  Venice, 
and  I  ride  daily,  and  walk  in  a  garden,  under 
a  purple  canopy  of  grapes,  and  sit  by  a  foun- 
tain, and  talk  with  the  gardener  of  his  tools, 
which  seem  greater  than  Adam's,  and  with  his 
wife,  and  with  his  son's  wife,  who  is  the 
youngest  of  the  party,  and,  I  think,  talks  best 
of  the  three.  Then  I  revisit  the  Campo  Santo, 
and  my  old  friend,  the  sexton,  has  two — but 
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one  the  prettiest  daughter  imaginable;  and  I 
amuse  myself  with  contrasting  her  beautiful 
and  innocent  face  of  fifteen  with  the  skulls  with 
which  he  has  peopled  several  cells,  and  par- 
ticularly with  that  of  one  skull  dated  1766, 
which  was  once  covered  (the  tradition  goes) 
with  the  most  lovely  features  of  Bologna — 
noble  and  rich.  When  I  look  at  these,  and  at 
this  girl — when  I  think  of  what  they  were,  and 
what  she  must  be — why,  then,  my  dear  Murray, 
I  won't  shock  you  by  saying  what  I  think. 
It  is  little  matter  what  becomes  of  us  "  bearded 
men,"  but  I  don't  like  the  notion  of  a  beautiful 
woman's  lasting  less  than  a  beautiful  tree — 
than  her  own  picture — her  own  shadow,  which 
wont  change  so  to  the  sun  as  her  face  to  the 
mirror. 

1819. 
HAPPINESS. 

We  buy  wisdom  with  happiness,  and  who 
would  purchase  it  at  such  a  price  ?  to  be  happy, 
we  must  forget  the  past,  and  think  not  of  the 
future,  and  who  that  has  a  soul,  or  mind,  can 
do  this  ?  No  one — and  this  proves,  that  those 
who  have  either,  know  no  happiness  on  this 
earth.  Memory  precludes  happiness,  whatever 
Rogers  may  say  or  write  to  the  contrary,  for  it 
borrows  from  the  past,  to  imbitter  the  present, 
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bringing  back  to  us  all  the  grief  that  has  most 

wounded,    or    the   happiness    that    has    most 

charmed  us ;   the  first  leaving  its  sting,  and  of 

the  second, — 

"  Ncssun  maggior  dolorc, 

(lie  ricordarsi  del  tempo  f'clice, 

Nulla  miseria. " 

FRIENDSHIP  AND  LOVE. 

Friendship  may  and  often  does  grow  into 
love,  but  love  never  subsides  into  friendship. 

1S^3. 
LOSS  OF  HEALTH  AND  REPUTATION. 

There  are  two  blessings  of  which  people 
never  know  the  value  until  they  have  lost  them, 
health  and  reputation.  And  not  only  is  their 
loss  destructive  to  our  own  happiness,  but 
injurious  to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  our 
friends.  Health  seldom  goes  without  temper 
accompanying  it ;  and,  that  fled,  we  become  a 
burden  on  the  patience  of  those  around  us, 
until  dislike  replaces  pity  and  forbearance. 
Loss  of  reputation  entails  still  greater  evils.  In 
losing  caste,  deservedly  or  otherwise,  we  become 
reckless  and  misanthropic :  we  cannot  sym- 
pathize with  those,  from  whom  we  are  separated 
by  the  barrier  of  public  opinion,  and  pride 
becomes  the  scorpion,  girt  by  fire,  that  turns 
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on  our  own  breasts  the  sting  prepared  for  our 
enemies.  Shakspeare  says,  that  "it  is  a  bitter 
thing  to  look  into  happiness  through  another 
man's  eyes ;"  and  this  must  he  do  who  has 
lost  his  reputation.  Nay,  rendered  nervously 
sensitive  by  the  falseness  of  his  position,  he 
sees,  or  fancies  he  sees,  scorn  or  avoidance  in 
the  eyes  of  all  he  encounters ;  and,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  we  are  never  so  jealous  of  the 
respect  of  others  as  when  we  have  forfeited  our 
own,  every  mark  of  coldness  or  disrespect  he 
meets  with  arouses  a  host  of  angry  feelings  that 
prey  upon  his  peace.  Such  a  man  is  to  feared ; 
and  yet  how  many  such  have  the  world  made ! 
how  many  errors  have  not  slander  and  calumny 
magnified  into  crimes  of  the  darkest  dye !  and, 
malevolence  and  injustice  having  set  the  con- 
demned seal  on  the  reputation  of  him  who  has 
been  judged  without  a  trial,  he  is  driven  without 
the  pale  of  society,  a  sense  of  injustice  rankling 
in  his  heart;  and  if  his  hand  be  not  against 
each  man,  the  hand,  or  at  least  the  tongue,  of 
each  man  is  against  him.  The  genius  and 
powers  of  such  a  man  act  but  as  fresh  incite- 
ments to  the  unsated  malice  of  his  calumniators ; 
and  the  fame  they  win  is  but  as  the  flame  that 
consumes  the  funeral  pile,  whose  blaze  attracts 
attention  to  the  substance  that  feeds  it.  Medi- 
ocrity is  to  be  desired  for  those  who  lose  caste, 
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because,  if  it  gains  not  pardon  for  errors,  it 
sinks  them  into  oblivion.  But  genius  reminds 
the  enemies  of  its  possessor,  of  his  existence, 
and  of  their  injustice.  They  are  enraged  that 
he  on  whom  they  heaped  obloquy  can  surmount 
it,  and  elevate  himself  on  new  ground,  where 
their  malice  cannot  obstruct  his  path. 

1823. 
SCHOOL  FRIENDSHIPS— LORD  CLARE. 

My  school-friendships  were  with  me  passiom, 
(for  I  was  always  violent),  but  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  one  which  has  endured  (to  be  sure 
some  have  been  cut  short  by  death)  till  now. 
That  with  Lord  Clare  begun  one  of  the  earliest 
and  lasted  longest — being  only  interrupted  by 
distance — that  I  know  of.  I  never  hear  the 
word  '  Clare '  without  a  beating  of  the  heart 
even  now,  and  I  write  it  with  the  feelings  of 
1803-4-5,  ad  infinitum. 


ELOQUENCE. 

Lord  Chatham  and  Burke  are  the  nearest 
approaches  to  orators  in  England.  I  don't  know 
what  Erskine  may  have  been  at  the  bar,  but  in 
the  House,  I  wish  him  at  the  bar  once  more. 
Lauderdale   is   shrill,    and  Scotch,   and   acute. 
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But  amongst  all  these,  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different, I  never  heard  the  speech  which  was 
not  too  long  for  the  auditors,  and  not  very  in- 
telligible, except  here  and  there.  The  whole 
thing  is  a  grand  deception,  and  as  tedious  and 
tiresome  as  may  be  to  those  who  must  be  often 
present.  I  heard  Sheridan  only  once,  and  that 
briefly,  but  I  liked  his  voice,  his  manner,  and 
his  wit ;  and  he  is  the  only  one  of  them  I  ever 
wished  to  hear  at  greater  length. 

1813. 


f 


DEATH. 


The  great  difference  between  the  happy  and 
unhappy  is,  that  the  former  are  afraid  to  con- 
template death,  and  the  latter  look  forward  to 
it  as  a  release  from  suffering. 

182a 

TEMPER. 

My  ostensible  temper  has  certainly  improved 
in  later  years  ;  but  I  shudder,  and  must,  to  my 
latest  hour,  regret  the  consequence  of  it  and  my 
passions  combined.  One  event — but  no  matter 
— there  are  others  not  much  better  to  think  of 
also — and  to  them  I  give  the  preference. 

But  I  hate  dwelling  upon  incidents.  My 
temper  is  now  under  management — rarely  loud, 
and,  when  loud,  never  deadly.    It  is  when  silent, 
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and  I  feel  my  forehead  and  my  cheek  paling, 

that  I  cannot  control  it ;    and  then but 

unless  there  is  a  woman  (and  not  any  or  every 
woman)  in  the  way,  I  have  sunk  into  tolerable 

apathv. 

1813. 
DREAMS. 

Dreams  are  strange  things  ;  and  here  again 
is  one  of  the  incomprehensibilities  of  nature.  I 
could  tell  you  extraordinary  things  of  dreams, 
and  as  true  as  extraordinary,  but  you  would 
laugh  at  my  superstition.  Mine  are  always 
troubled  and  disagreeable  ;  and  one  of  the  most 
fearful  thoughts  that  ever  crossed  my  mind 
during  moments  of  gloomy  scepticism,  has  been 
the  possibility  that  the  last  sleep  may  not  be 
dreamless.  Fancy  an  endless  dream  of  horror 
— it  is  too  dreadful  to  think  of — this  thought 
alone  would  lead  the  veriest  clod  of  animated 
clay  that  ever  existed  to  aspirations  after 
immortality. 

182& 
YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

Byron  (says  Lady  Blessington)  never  wished 
to  live  to  be  old ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  him  express  the  hope  of  dying 
young ;  and  I  remember  his  quoting  Sir  W. 
Temple's  opinion, — that  life  is  like  wine  ;  who 
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would  drink  it  pure  must  not  draw  it  to  the 
dregs, — as  being  his  way  of  thinking  also.  He 
said  it  was  a  mistaken  idea  that  passions  sub- 
sided with  age,  as  they  only  changed,  and  not 
for  the  better,  Avarice  usurping  the  place 
vacated  by  Love,  and  Suspicion  filling  up  that 
of  Confidence.  "  And  this  (continued  Byron) 
is  what  age  and  experience  brings  us.  No  ;  let 
me  not  live  to  be  old :  give  me  youth,  which  is 
the  fever  of  reason,  and  not  age,  which  is  the 
palsy.  I  remember  my  youth  when  my  heart 
overflowed  with  affection  towards  all  who 
showed  any  symptoms  of  liking  towards  me ; 
and  now  at  thirty-six,  no  very  advanced  period 
of  life,  I  can  scarcely,  by  raking  up  the  dying 
embers  of  affection  in  that  same  heart,  excite 
even  a  temporary  flame  to  warm  my  chilled 
feelings." 

1823. 
POPE'S  LOVE  OF  NATURE. 

It  is  true  that  Pope  was  infirm  and  deformed ; 
but  he  could  walk,  and  he  could  ride,  (he  rode 
to  Oxford  from  London  at  a  stretch),  and  he 
was  famous  for  an  exquisite  eye.  On  a  tree 
at  Lord  Bathurst's  is  carved,  '  Here  Pope  sang/ 
— he  composed  beneath  it.  Bolingbroke,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  represents  them  both  writing 
in  the  hay-field.     No  poet  ever  admired  Nature 
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more,  or  used  her  better,  than  Pope  has  done, 
as  I  will  undertake  to  prove  from  his  works, 
prose  and  verse,  if  not  anticipated  in  so  easy 
and  agreeable  a  labour.  I  remember  a  passage 
in  Walpole,  somewhere,  of  a  gentleman  who 
wished  to  give  directions  about  some  willows 
to  a  man  who  had  long  served  Pope  in  his 
grounds:  "  I  understand,  sir,"  he  replied:  "you 
would  have  them  hang  down,  sir,  somewhat 
poetical."  Now  if  nothing  existed  but  this 
little  anecdote,  it  would  suffice  to  prove  Pope's 
taste  for  Nature,  and  the  impression  which  he 
had  made  on  a  common-minded  man.  But  I 
have  already  quoted  Warton  and  Walpole  (both 
his  enemies),  and,  were  it  necessary,  I  could 
amply  quote  Pope  himself  for  such  tributes  to 
Nature  as  no  poet  of  the  present  day  has  even 
approached. 

1821. 
EXETER  'CHANGE. 

Two  nights  ago  I  saw  the  tigers  sup  at  Exeter 
'Change.  Except  Veli  Pacha's  lion  in  the  Morea 
— who  followed  the  Arab  keeper  like  a  dog, — 
the  fondness  of  the  hyaena  for  her  keeper  amused 
me  most.  Such  a  conversazione  ! — There  was 
a  'hippopotamus,'  like  Lord  L  *  #  1  in  the 
face ;  and  the  '  Ursine  Sloth'  hath  the  very 
voice  and  manner  of  my  valet — but  the  tiger 
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talked  too  much.  The  elephant  took  and  gave 
me  my  money  again — took  off  my  hat — opened 
a  door — trunked  a  whip — and  behaved  so  well, 
that  I  wish  he  was  my  butler.  The  handsomest 
animal  on  earth  is  one  of  the  panthers ;  but 
the  poor  antelopes  were  dead.  I  should  hate 
to  see  one  here:  the  sight  of  the  camel  made 
me  pine  again  for  Asia  Minor.  "  Oh  quando  te 
aspiciam  ? " 


CORPULENCE. 

Since  we  met,  I  have  reduced  myself  by 
violent  exercise,  much  physic,  and  hot  bathing, 
from  14  stone  61b.  to  12  stone  71b.  In  all  I 
have  lost  27  pounds.     Bravo  ! — what  say  you  ? 

1807. 
BURNS  AND  SHERIDAN. 

Read  Burns  to-day.  What  would  he  have 
been,  if  a  patrician  ?  We  should  have  had  more 
polish — less  force — just  as  much  verse,  but  no 
immortality — a  divorce  and  a  duel  or  two,  the 
which  had  he  survived,  as  his  potations  must 
have  been  less  spirituous,  he  might  have  lived 
as  long  as  Sheridan,  and  outlived  as  much  as 
poor  Brinsley.  What  a  wreck  is  that  man ! 
and  all  from  bad  pilotage  ;  for  no  one  had  ever 
better  gales,  though  now  and  then  a  little  too 
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squally.  Poor  dear  Sherry  !  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  day  he  and  Rogers  and  Moore  and  I 
passed  together;  when  he  talked,  and  we 
listened,  without  one  yawn,  from  six  till  one  in 

the  morning. 

181:1 

REJECTED  ADDRESSES. 

I  think  the  'Rejected  Addresses'  by  far  the 
best  thing  of  the  kind  since  the  Rolliad,  and 
wish  you  had  published  them.  Tell  the  author 
'I  forgive  him,  were  he  twenty  times  over  a 
satirist ;'  and  think  his  imitations  not  at  all 
inferior  to  the  famous  ones  of  Hawkins  Browne. 
He  must  be  a  man  of  very  lively  wit,  and  less 
scurrilous  than  wits  often  are  :  altogether,  I 
very  much  admire  the  performance,  and  wish 
it  all  success. 

191-2. 
MOORE. 

Moore  has  a  peculiarity  of  talent,  or  rather 
talents, — poetry,  music,  voice,  all  his  own ; 
and  an  expression  in  each,  which  never  was, 
nor  will  be,  possessed  by  another.  But  he  is 
capable  of  still  higher  flights  in  poetry.  By 
the  by,  what  humour,  what — every  thing,  in 
the  "  Post  bag  !"  There  is  nothing  Moore  may 
not   do,    if  he   will  but    seriously    set    about 
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it.  In  society,  he  is  gentlemanly,  gentle,  and 
altogether  more  pleasing  than  any  individual 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  For  his  honour, 
principle,  and  independence,  his  conduct  to 
#  *  *  speaks  "  trumpet-tongued."  He  has 
but  one  fault, — and  that  one  I  daily  regret — 
he  is  not  here. 

1813. 

PROLOGUES  AND  EPILOGUES. 

There  are  but  two  decent  prologues  in  our 
tongue — Pope's  to  Cato — Johnson's  to  Drury 
Lane.  These,  with  the  epilogue  to  the  '  Distrest 
Mother,'  and,  I  think,  one  of  Goldsmith's,  and 
a  prologue  of  old  Colman's,  to  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Philaster,  are  the  best  things  of  the 
kind  we  have. 

1812. 
BURTON'S  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY. 

The  book,  in  my  opinion,  most  useful  to  a 
man  who  wishes  to  acquire  the  reputation  of 
being  well  read,  with  the  least  trouble,  is 
'Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  the  most 
amusing  and  instructive  medley  of  quotations 
and  classical  anecdotes  I  ever  perused.  But  a 
superficial  reader  must  take  care,  or  his  in- 
tricacies will  bewilder  him.  If,  however,  he 
has  patience  to  go  through  his  volumes,  he  will 
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be  more  improved  for  literary  conversation  than 
by  the  perusal  of  any  twenty  other  works  with 
which  I  am  acquainted, — at  least,  in  the 
English  language. 

1807. 
NIGHT  SCENE  IN   GREECE. 

In  the  evening  the  gates  were  secured,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  feeding  our  Alba- 
nians. A  goat  was  killed  and  roasted  whole, 
and  four  fires  were  kindled  in  the  yard,  round 
which  the  soldiers  seated  themselves  in  parties. 
After  eating  and  drinking,  the  greater  part  of 
them  assembled  round  the  largest  of  the  fires, 
and  whilst  ourselves  and  the  elders  of  the  party 
were  seated  on  the  ground,  danced  round  the 
blaze  to  their  own  songs,  in  the  manner  before 
described,  but  with  an  astonishing  energy.  All 
their  songs  were  relations  of  some  robbing  ex- 
ploits. One  of  them,  which  detained  them 
more  than  an  hour,  began  thus — "  When  we 
set  out  from  Parga  there  were  sixty  of  us  :  " — 
then  came  the  burden  of  the  verse, 

"  Robbers  all  at  Parga ! 
Robbers  all  at  Parga !  " 

And  as  they  roared  out  this  stave  they  whirled 
round  the  fire,  dropped  and  rebounded  from 
their  knees,  and  again  whirled  round   as  the 
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chorus  was  again  repeated.  The  rippling  of 
the  waves  upon  the  pebbly  margin  where  we 
were  seated  filled  up  the  pauses  of  the  song 
with  a  milder  and  not  more  monotonous  music. 
The  night  was  very  dark,  but  by  the  flashes  of 
the  fires  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  woods,  the 
rocks,  and  the  lake,  which,  together  with  the 
wild  appearance  of  the  dancers,  presented  us 
with  a  scene  that  would  have  made  a  fine  pic- 
ture in  the  hands  of  such  an  artist  as  the  author 
of  the  '  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.' 


MAKY   DUFF. 

How  very  pretty  is  the  perfect  image  of  her 
in  my  memory — her  brown,  dark  hair,  and 
hazel  eyes ;  her  very  dress  !  I  should  be  quite 
grieved  to  see  her  now;  the  reality,  however 
beautiful,  would  destroy,  or  at  least  confuse, 
the  features  of  the  lovely  Peri  which  then 
existed  in  her,  and  still  lives  in  my  imagination, 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  sixteen  years.  I 
am  now  twenty-five  and  odd  months 

1813. 
GIBBON. 

I  enclose  you  a  sprig  of  Gibbon's  acacia  and 
some  rose  leaves  from  his  garden,  which,  with 
part  of  his  house,  I  have  just  seen.     You  will 
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find  honourable  mention,  in  his  Life,  made  of 
this  '  acacia,'  when  he  walked  out  on  the  night 
of  concluding  his  history.  The  garden  and 
summer-house,  where  he  composed,  are  neglected, 
and  the  last  utterly  decayed;  but  they  still  shew 
it  as  his  'cabinet,'  and  seem  perfectly  aware  of 
his  memory. 

1810. 
ST.    ANTONIO   OF  PADUA. 

Four  days  ago  I  was  overturned  in  an  open 
carriage  between  the  river  and  a  steep  bank  : — 
wheels  dashed  to  pieces,  slight  bruises,  narrow 
escape,  and  all  that ;  but  no  harm  done,  though 
coachman,  footman,  horses,  and  vehicle,  were 
all  mixed  together  like  macaroni.  It  was  owing 
to  bad  driving,  as  I  say ;  but  the  coachman 
swears  to  a  start  on  the  part  of  the  horses. 
We  went  against  a  post  on  the  verge  of  a  steep 
bank,  and  capsized.  I  usually  go  out  of  the 
town  in  a  carriage,  and  meet  the  saddle-horses 
at  the  bridge ;  it  was  in  going  there  that  we 
boggled ;  but  I  got  my  ride,  as  usual,  after  the 
accident.  Th-y  say  here  it  was  all  owing  to 
St.  Antonio  of  Padua  (serious,  I  assure  vou), — 
who  does  thirteen  miracles  a  day, — that  worse 
did  not  come  of  it.  I  have  no  objection  to  this 
being  his  fourteenth  in  the  four-and-  twenty 
hours.     He    presides    over    overturns    and   all 
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escapes  therefrom,  it  seems ;  and  they  dedicate 
pictures,  &c.  to  him,  as  the  sailors  once  did 
to  Neptune,  after  "the  high  Roman  fashion." 

1880. 
ENGLISH  BAUDS. 

The  greater  part  of  this  Satire  I  most  sin- 
cerely wish  had  never  been  written ;  not  only 
on  account  of  the  injustice  of  much  of  the 
critical,  and  some  of  the  personal  part  of  it,  but 
the  tone  and  temper  are  such  as  I  cannot 
approve. 

1SI6. 
COMPARISONS. 

I  have  been  thinking  over,  the  other  day, 
the  various  comparisons,  good  or  evil,  which 
I  have  seen  published  of  myself  in  different 
journals,  English  and  foreign.  This  was  sug- 
gested to  me  by  accidentally  turning  over  a 
foreign  one  lately, — for  I  have  made  it  a  rule 
latterly  never  to  search  for  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  but  not  to  avoid  the  perusal,  if  presented 
by  chance. 

To  begin,  then  :  I  have  seen  myself  compared, 
personally  or  poetically,  in  English,  French, 
German  fas  interpreted  to  me),  Italian,  and 
Portuguese,  within  these  nine  years,  to  Rousseau, 
Goethe,    Young,    Aretine,   Timon    of   Athens, 
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Dante,  Petrarch,  "  an  alabaster  vase,  lighted  up 
within,"  Satan,  Shakspeare,  Buonaparte,  Ti- 
berius, iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Har- 
lequin, the  Clown,  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  to 
the  phantasmagoria,  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  to 
Chenier,  to  Mirabeau,  to  young  R.  Dallas  (the 
schoolboy),  to  Michael  Angelo,  to  Raphael,  to 
a  petit-maitre,  to  Diogenes,  to  Childe  Harold, 
to  Lara,  to  the  Count  in  Beppo,  to  Milton,  to 
Pope,  to  Dryden,  to  Burns,  to  Savage,  to 
Chatterton,  to  "  oft  have  I  heard  of  thoe,  my 
Lord  Biron,"  in  Shakspeare,  to  Churchill  the 
poet,  to  Kean  the  actor,  to  Alfieri,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
The  likeness  to  Alfieri  was  asserted  very 
seriously  by  an  Italian  who  had  known  him  in 
his  younger  days.  It  of  course  related  merely 
to  our  apparent  personal  dispositions.  He  did 
not  assert  it  to  me,  (for  we  wrere  not  then  good 
friends),  but  in  society. 

MONEY  AND  FLATTERY. 

How  unjust  it  is,  said  Byron,  to  accuse  you 
ladies  of  loving  flattery  so  much;  I  am  quite 
sure  that  we  men  are  quite  as  much  addicted 
to  it,  but  have  not  the  amiable  candour  to  show 
it,  as  you  all  do.  Adulation  is  never  dis- 
agreeable when  addressed  to  ourselves,  though 
let   us   hear  only   half  the  same  degree  of  it 
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addressed  to  another,  and  we  vote  the  addresser 
a  parasite,  and  the  addressed  a  fool  for  swal- 
lowing it.  But  even  though  we  may  doubt 
the  sincerity  or  the  judgment  of  the  adulator, 
the  incense  is  nevertheless  acceptable,  as  it 
proves  we  must  be  of  some  importance  to  induce 
him  to  take  the  trouble  of  flattering  us.  There 
"are  two  things  that  we  are  all  willing  to  take, 
and  never  think  we  can  have  too  much  of — money 
and  flattery  ;  and  the  more  we  have  of  the  first 
the  more  we  are  likely  to  get  of  the  second, 
as  far  as  I  have  observed,  at  all  events  in 
England,  where  I  have  seen  wealth  excite  an 
attention  and  respect  that  virtue,  genius,  or 
valour  would  fail  to  meet  with. 

1823. 


A  knowledge  of  vice  will,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  by  experience,  invariably  produce  disgust ; 
as  I  believe,  with  my  favourite  poet,  that 

"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  hideous  mien, 
That,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen." 

But  he  who  has  known  it  can  never  truly  describe 
woman  as  she  ought  to  be  described ;  and,  there- 
fore, a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  world  unfits  a 
man  for  the  task.  When  I  attempted  to  de- 
scribe   Haidee   and   Zuleika,   I  endeavoured  to 
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forget  all  that  friction  with  the  world  had 
taught  me ;  and  if  I  at  all  succeeded,  it  was 
because  I  was,  and  am,  penetrated  with  the  con- 
viction that  women  only  know  evil  from  having 
experienced  it  through  men  :  whereas  men  have 
no  criterion  to  judge  of  purity  or  goodness  but 
woman.  Some  portion  of  this  purity  and  good- 
ness always  adheres  to  woman,  even  though  she 
may  lapse  from  virtue  :  she  makes  a  willing  sacri- 
fice of  herself  on  the  altar  of  affection,  and  thinks 
only  of  him  for  whom  it  is  made :  while  men 
think  of  themselves  alone,  and  regard  the  woman 
but  as  an  object  that  administers  to  their  selfish 
gratification,  and  who,  when  she  ceases  to  have 
this  power,  is  thought  of  no  more,  save  as  an 
obstruction  in  their  path. 

19-23. 
SWOONING. 

This  evening,  on  the  lake  in  my  boat  with 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  the  pole  which  sustains  the 
mainsail  slipped  in  tacking,  and  struck  me  so 
violently  on  one  of  my  legs  (the  worst,  luckily)  as 
to  make  me  do  a  foolish  thing,  viz.  to  faint — a 
downright  swoon :  the  thing  must  have  jarred 
some  nerve  or  other,  for  the  bone  is  not  injured, 
and  hardly  painful,  (it  is  six  hours  since),  and 
cost  Mr.  Hobhouse  some  apprehension,  and 
much  sprinkling  of  water  to  recover  me.     The 
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Bensation  was  a  very  odd  one  :  I  never  had  but 
two  such  before,  once  from  a  cut  on  the  head 
from  a  stone,  several  years  ago,  and  once  (long 
ago  also)  in  falling  into  a  great  wreath  of  snow ; 
a  sort  of  gray  giddiness  first,  then  nothingness, 
and  a  total  loss  of  memory  on  beginning  to  re- 
cover. The  last  part  is  not  disagreeable,  if  one 
did  not  find  it  again. 


ACCESSION  TO  THE  TITLE. 

That  this  event,  as  a  crisis  in  his  life,  af- 
fected him,  even  at  that  time,  may  be  collected 
from  the  agitation  which  he  is  said  to  have  ma- 
nifested on  the  important  morning,  when  his 
name  was  first  called  out  in  school  with  the 
title  of  "  Dominus"  prefixed  to  it.  Unable  to 
give  utterance  to  the  usual  answer,  "  Adsum," 
he  stood  silent  amid  the  general  stare  of  his 
school-fellows,  and,  at  last,  burst  into  tears. 

1798. 

CREMATION  OF  SHELLEY. 

We  have  been  burning  the  bodies  of  Shelley 
and  Williams  on  the  sea-shore,  to  render  them 
fit  for  removal  and  regular  interment.  You  can 
have  no  idea  what  an  extraordinary  effect  such 
a  funeral  pile  has,  on  a  desolate  shore,  with 
mountains    in    the    back-ground    and    the    sea 
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before,  and  the  singular  appearance  the  salt  and 
frankincense  gave  to  the  flame.  All  of  Shelley 
was  consumed  except  his  heart,  which  would 
not  take  the  flame,  and  is  now  preserved  in 
spirits  of  wine. 

ROUSSEAU. 

I  have  traversed  all  Rousseau's  ground  with 
the  Heloise  before  me,  and  am  struck  to  a 
degree  that  I  cannot  express,  with  the  force  and 
accuracy  of  his  descriptions,  and  the  beauty  of 
their  reality.  Meillerie,  Clarens,  and  Vevay, 
and  the  Chateau  de  Chillon,  are  places  of  which 
I  shall  say  little,  because  all  I  could  say  must 
fall  short  of  the  impressions  they  stamp. 

1S16. 
HUMANITY. 

Coming  to  Greece,  one  of  my  principal  ob- 
jects was  to  alleviate  as  much  as  possible  the 
miseries  incident  to  a  warfare  so  cruel  as  the 
present.  When  the  dictates  of  humanity  are  in 
question,  I  know  no  difference  between  Turks 
and  Greeks.  It  is  enough  that  those  who  want 
assistance  are  men,  in  order  to  claim  the  pity 
and  protection  of  the  meanest  pretender  to 
humane  feelings.  I  have  found  here  twenty-four 
Turks,  including  women  and  children,  who  have 
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long  pined  in  distress,  far  from  the  means  of 
support  and  the  consolations  of  their  home. 
The  government  has  consigned  them  to  me  :  I 
transmit  them  to  Prevesa,  whither  they  desire 
to  be  sent.  I  hope  you  will  not  object  to  take 
care  that  they  may  be  restored  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  that  the  governor  of  your  town  may 
accept  of  my  present.  The  best  recompense  I 
can  hope  for  would  be  to  find  that  I  had  inspired 
the  Ottoman  commanders  with  the  same  senti- 
ments towards  those  unhappy  Greeks  who  may 
hereafter  fall  into  their  hands. 

1824. 
LIFE. 

Alas  !  life  is  but  a  dream,  from  which  we  are 
only  awakened  by  death.  All  else  is  illusion  ; 
changing  as  we  change,  and  each  cheating  us  in 
turn,  until  death  withdraws  the  veil,  and  shews 
us  the  dread  reality.  It  is  strange  that,  feeling, 
as  most  people  do,  life  a  burthen,  we  should 
still  cling  to  it  with  such  pertinacity.  This  is 
another  proof  of  animal  feeling  ;  for  if  the  divine 
spirit  that  is  supposed  to  animate  us  mastered 
the  animal  nature,  should  we  not  rejoice  at 
laying  down  the  load  that  has  so  long  oppressed 
us,  and  beneath  which  we  have  groaned  for 
years,  to  seek  a  purer,  brighter  existence  ?  Who 
ever   reached  the   age   of  twenty-five   without 
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feeling  the  teedium  vita  which  poisons  the  little 
enjoyment  that  we  are  allowed  to  taste  ?  We 
begin  life  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  happiness  ; 
soon  discovering  that  to  be  unattainable,  we 
seek  pleasure  as  a  poor  substitute ;  but  even  this 
eludes  our  grasp,  and  we  end  by  desiring  repose, 
which  death  alone  can  give. 

1823. 

EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  nut  performed 
their  task  well ;  at  least,  the  literati  tell  me 
this,  and  I  think  /  could  write  a  more  sarcastic 
critique  on  myself  than  any  yet  published. 
For  instance,  instead  of  the  remark, — ill-natured 
enough,  but  not  keen, — about  Macpherson,  I 
(quoad  reviewers)  could  have  said,  "  Alas,  this 
imitation  only  proves  the  assertion  of  Doctor 
Johnson,  that  many  men,  women,  and  children, 
could  write  such  poetry  as  Ossian's." 

1808. 
THE   ALPS. 

We  are  just  returned  from  a  journey  of  lakes 
and  mountains.  We  have  been  to  the  Grindel- 
wald,  and  the  Jungfrau,  and  stood  on  the  summit 
of  the  Wengen  Alp  ;  and  seen  torrents  of  nine 
hundred  feet  in  fall,  and  glaciers  of  all  dimen- 
sions;   we   have  heard   shepherds'  pipes,    and 
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avalanches,  and  looked  on  the  clouds  foamli 
up  from  the  valleys  below  us,  like  the  spray 
the  ocean  of  hell.  Chamouni,  and  that  whi* 
it  inherits,  we  saw  a  month  ago ;  but,  thous 
Mont  Blanc  is  higher,  it  is  not  equal  in  will 
ness  to  the  Jungfrau,  the  Eighers,  the  Shrecl 
horn,  and  the  Rose  Glaciers. 

1816. 
SCOTCH   ACCENT. 

A  friend  of  Byron's  once  described  to  ir. 
the  half  playful  rage  into  which  she  saw  hii 
thrown,  one  day,  by  a  heedless  girl,  who  re 
marked  that  she  thought  he  had  a  little  of  th 
Scotch  accent.  "  Good  God,  I  hope  not  \"  h 
exclaimed.  "  I'm  sure  I  haven't.  I  woul 
rather  the  whole  country  was  sunk  in  the  sea- 
I,  the  Scotch  accent ! " 


HIS   TALENTS   FOR   ORATORY. 

Sheridan's  liking  for  me  (whether  he  wa 
mystifying  me  I  do  not  know,  but  Lady  Carolin 
Lamb,  and  others,  told  me  that  he  said  the  sam 
both  before  and  after  he  knew  me)  was  founde 
upon  '  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers 
He  told  me  that  he  did  not  care  about  poetrj 
(or  about  mine — at  least,  any  but  that  poem  ( 
mine,)   but  he  was  sure,  from  that,  and  othe 
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mptoms,  I  should  make  an  orator,  if  I  would 
it  take  to  speaking,  and  grow  a  parliament 
an.  He  never  ceased  harping  upon  this  to  me 
the  last ;  and  I  remember  my  old  tutor,  Dr. 
rury,  had  the  same  notion  when  I  was  a  boy  ; 
it  it  never  was  my  turn  of  inclination  to  try. 
spoke  once  or  twice,  as  all  young  peers  do,  as 
kind  of  introduction  into  public  life  ;  but  dissi- 
ition,  shyness,  haughty  and  reserved  opiuions, 
gether  with  the  short  time  I  lived  in  England 
ter  my  majority,  (only  about  five  years  in  all,) 
•evented  me  from  resuming  the  experiment. 
s  far  as  it  went,  it  was  not  discouraging,  par- 
cularly  my  first  speech,  (I  spoke  three  or  four 
mes  in  all)  ;  but  just  after  it,  my  poem  of 
hilde  Harold  was  published,  and  nobody  ever 
lought  about  my  prose  afterwards,  nor  indeed 
id  I ;  it  became  to  me  a  secondary  and  neg- 
ated object,  though  I  sometimes  wonder  to 
lyself  if  I  should  have  succeeded. 

1812. 
WOMEN. 

I  have  been  accused  of  thinking  ill  of  women, 
'his  has  proceeded  from  my  sarcastic  obser- 
ations  on  them  in  conversation,  much  more 
lan  from  what  I  have  written.  The  fact  is,  I 
lways  say  whatever  comes  into  my  head,  and 
ery    often    say    things    to    provoke    people   to 
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whom  I   am  talking.      If  I  meet  a  romani 
person,  with  what  I  call  a  too  exalted  opini' 
of  women,    I  have   a   peculiar   satisfaction 
speaking  lightly  of  them  ;  not  out  of  pique 
the  sex,  but  to  mortify  their  champion ;   as 
always  conclude,  that  when  a  man  over-prais 
women,  he  does  it  to  convey  the  impression 
how  much  they  must  have  favoured  him, 
have  won  such  gratitude  towards  them  ;  where 
there  is  such  an  abnegation  of  vanity  in  a  po' 
devil's   decrying  women,  —  it   is   such   a  pro 
positive  that  they  never  distinguished  him,  th 
I  can  overlook  it. 

1823. 
LEIGH   HUNT. 

Hunt  is  an  extraordinary  character,  and  n< 
exactly  of  the  present  age.  He  reminds  n 
more  of  the  Pym  and  Hampden  times, — muc 
talent,  great  independence  of  spirit,  and  a 
austere,  yet  not  repulsive,  aspect.  If  he  got 
on  qualis  ab  incepto,  I  know  few  men  who  wi 
deserve  more  praise  or  obtain  it.  I  must  g 
and  see  him  again  ; — the  rapid  succession  ( 
adventure  since  last  summer,  added  to  som 
serious  uneasiness  and  business,  have  intei 
rupted  our  acquaintance  ;  but  he  is  a  man  wort 
knowing ;  and  though,  for  his  own  sake,  I  wis 
him  out  of  prison,  I  like  to  study  character  i 
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:h  situations.  He  has  been  unshaken,  and 
11  continue  so.  I  don't  think  him  deeply 
rsed  in  life ; — he  is  the  bigot  of  virtue  (not 
igion),  and  enamoured  of  the  beauty  of  that 
smpty  name,"  as  the  last  breath  of  Brutus 
onounced,  and  every  day  proves  it.  He  is, 
rhaps,  a  little  opiniated,  as  all  men  who  are 
e  centre  of  circles,  wide  or  narrow, — the  Sir 
acles,  in^  whose  name  two  or  three  are 
thered  together — must  be,  and  as  even  Johnson 
xs ;  but,  withal,  a  valuable  man,  and  less 
in  than  success,  and  even  the  consciousness 
preferring  "  the  right  to  the  expedient,"  might 
cuse. 

MISS   MILBANKE. 

Yesterday,  a  very  pretty  letter  from  Anna- 
11a,  which  I  answered.  What  an  odd  situation 
d  friendship  is  ours ! — without  one  spark  of 
ire  on  either  side,  and  produced  by  circum- 
inces  which  in  general  lead  to  coldness  on 
ie  side,  and  aversion  on  the  other.  She  is  a 
ry  superior  woman,  and  very  little  spoiled, 
tiich  is  strange  in  an  heiress — a  girl  of  twenty 
a  peeress  that  is  to  be,  in  her  own  right — an 
ly  child,  and  a  savante,  who  has  always  had 
r  own  way.  She  is  a  poetess — a  mathema- 
ian — a  metaphysician,  and  yet,  withal,  very 
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kind,  generous,  and  gentle,  with  very  lit 
pretension.  Any  other  head  would  be  turr 
with  half  her  acquisitions,  and  a  tenth  of  1 
advantages. 


SIR   HUMPHRY  DAVY. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  here  last  fortnig 
and  I  was  in  his  company  in  the  house  of  a  ve 
pretty  Italian  lady  of  rank,  who,  by  way  of  d 
playing  her  learning  in  presence  of  the  gr< 
chemist,  then  describing  his  fourteenth  ascensi 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  asked  "  if  there  was  no 
similar  volcano  in  Ireland?"  My  only  noti 
of  an  Irish  volcano  consisted  of  the  Lake  of  K 
larney,  which  I  naturally  conceived  her  to  mea 
but  on  second  thoughts  I  divined  that 
alluded  to  Iceland,  and  to  Hecla — and  so 
proved ;  though  she  sustained  her  volcanic  1 
pography  for  some  time  with  all  the  amia> 
pertinacity  of  'the  feminie.' — She  soon  af 
turned  to  me,  and  asked  me  various  questic 
about  Sir  Humphry's  philosophy,  and  I 
plained  as  well  as  an  oracle  his  skill  in  gas 
safety  lamps,  and  ungluing  the  Pompeian  MS 
"  But  what  do  you  call  him?"  said  she. 
great  chemist,"  quoth  I.  "  What  can  he  do 
repeated  the  lady.  "  Almost  any  thing,"  said 
"  Oh,  then,  mio  caro,  do  pray  beg  him  to  g: 
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something  to  dye  my  eyebrows  black.  I  have 
ed  a  thousand  things,  and  the  colours  all 
me  off;  and  besides,  they  don't  grow:  can't 

invent  something  to  make  them  grow  ?"  All 
is  with  the  greatest  earnestness ;  and  what 
u  will  be  surprised  at,  she  is  neither  ignorant 
r  a  fool,  but  really  well  educated  and  clever, 
it  they  speak  like  children,  when  first  out  of 
eir  convents  ;  and,  after  all,  this  is  better  than 

English  blue-stocking. 

I  did  not  tell  Sir  Humphry  of  this  last  piece 
philosophy,  not  knowing  how  he  might  take  it. 
xvy  was  much  taken  with  Ravenna,  and  the 

imitive  Italianism  of  the  people,  who  are 
tused  to  foreigners :  but  he  only  staid  a  day. 

1820. 
CURRAN. 

Curran  !  Curran's  the  man  who  struck  me 
ost.  Such  imagination  !  there  never  was  any- 
ing  like  it  that  ever  I  saw  or  heard  of.  His  pub- 
hed  life — his  published  speeches,  give  you  no 
ea  of  the  man — none  at  all.  He  was  a  machine 
imagination,  as  some  one  said  that  Piron  was 
i  epigrammatic  machine. 
I  did  not  see  a  great  deal  of  Curran — only  in 
•13;  but  I  met  him  at  home,  (for  he  used  to 
ill  on  me),  and  in  society,  at  Mackintosh's, 
olland-House,  &c.  &c. — and  he  was  wonderful 


even  to  me,  who  had  seen  many  remarkab 
men  of  the  time. 

The  riches  of  his  Irish  imagination  we 
exhaustless.  I  have  heard  that  man  spe? 
more  poetry  than  I  have  ever  seen  written,- 
though  I  saw  him  seldom,  and  but  occasional  1 
I  saw  him  presented  to  Madame  de  Stael,  ; 
Mackintosh's ;  it  was  the  grand  confiuen 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  and  th« 
were  both  so  ugly  that  I  could  not  help  wonderir 
how  the  best  intellects  of  France  and  Irelar 
could  have  taken  up  respectively  such  residence 


Chaucer,  notwithstanding  the  praises  b 
stowed  on  him,  I  think  obscene  and  contemj 
tible  : — he  owes  his  celebrity  merely  to  his  ant 
quity,  which  he  does  not  deserve  so  well  as  Pie) 
Plowman,  or  Thomas  of  Ercildoune. 

1807. 


HIS  LAMENESS. 


One  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  fe' 
pages  of  that  Memoir  which  related  to  his  earl 
days,  was  where,  in  speaking  of  his  own  ser 
sitiveness,  on  the  subject  of  his  deformed  foo' 
he  described  the  feeling  of  horror  and  humiliatio 
that  came  over  him,  when  his  mother,  in  on 
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her  fits  of  passion,  called  him  "a  lame  brat." 
i  all  that  he  had  felt  strongly  through  life 
is,  in  some  shape  or  other,  reproduced  in  his 
etry,  it  was  not  likely  that  an  expression 
ch  as  this  should  fail  of  being  recorded, 
xordingly  we  find,  in  the  opening  of  his 
ima,  "The  Deformed  Transformed," 

"Bertha.    Out,  hunchback: 
Arnold.    I  was  born  so,  mother  I" 

may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  that 
xole  drama  was  not  indebted  for  its  origin  to 
is  single  recollection. 

EARLY   ATTACHMENT. 

I  have  been  thinking  lately  a  good  deal  of 
iry  Duff.  How  very  odd  that  I  should  have 
n  so  utterly,  devotedly  fond  of  that  girl,  at 
age  when  I  could  neither  feel  passion,  nor 
ow  the  meaning  of  the  word.  And  the  effect! 
My  mother  used  always  to  rally  me  about 
s  childish  amour ;  and,  at  last,  many  years 
er,  when  I  was  sixteen,  she  told  me  one  day, 
3h,  Byron,  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Edinburgh, 
m  Miss  Abercromby,  and  your  old  sweet- 
irt  Mary  Duff  is  married  to  a  Mr.  Co6.' 
d  what  was  my  answer  ?  I  really  cannot 
)lain  or  account  for  my  feelings  at  that  mo- 
nt ;  but  they  nearly  threw  me  into  convul- 
i 
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sions,  and  alarmed  my  mother  so  much,  tha 
after  I  grew  better,  she  generally  avoided  tr. 
subject — to  me — and  contented  herself  wit 
telling  it  to  all  her  acquaintance.  Now,  whj 
could  this  be  ?  I  had  never  seen  her  since  hi 
mother's  faux-pas  at  Aberdeen  had  been  tr 
cause  of  her  removal  to  her  grandmother's  ; 
Banff ;  we  were  both  the  merest  children 
had  and  have  been  attached  fifty  times  sini 
that  period ;  yet  I  recollect  all  we  said  to  eac 
other,  all  our  caresses,  her  features,  my  res 
lessness,  sleeplessness,  my  tormenting  my  mi 
ther's  maid  to  write  for  me  to  her,  which  si 
at  last  did,  to  quiet  me.  Poor  Nancy  thoug' 
I  was  wild,  and,  as  I  could  not  write  for  myse 
became  my  secretary.  I  remember,  too,  o' 
walks,  and  the  happiness  of  sitting  by  Mar 
in  the  children's  apartment,  at  their  house  n 
far  from  the  Plainstones  at  Aberdeen,  while  h 
lesser  sister  Helen  played  with  the  doll,  a) 
we  sat  gravely  making  love  in  our  way. 

] 

ORIGINALITY. 


To  be  perfectly  original,  one  should  thi 
much  and  read  little ;  and  this  is  impossib 
as  one  must  have  read  much  before  one  lear 
to  think ;  for  I  have  no  faith  in  innate  ides 
whatever  I  may  have  of  innate  predispositioi 
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ut  after  one  has  laid  in  a  tolerable  stock  of 
aterials  for  thinking,  I  should  think  the  best 
an  would  be  to  give  the  mind  time  to  digest 

and  then  turn  it  all  well  over  by  thought  and 
flection,  by  which  we  make  the  knowledge 
quired  our  own ;  and  on  this  foundation  we 
ay  let  our  originality  (.if  we  have  any)  build 

superstructure,  and  if  not,  it  supplies  our 
ant  of  it,  to  a  certain  degree. 

1823. 
LIFE. 

If  I  were  to  live  over  again,  I  do  not  know 
liat  I  would  change  in  my  life,  unless  it  were 
r — not  to  have  lived  at  all.  All  history,  and 
perience,  and  the  rest,  teaches  us  that  the 
K)d  and  evil  are  pretty  equally  balanced  in  this 
istence,  and  that  what  is  most  to  be  desired  is 
.  easy  passage  out  of  it.  What  can  it  give  us 
it  years  ?  and  those  have  little  of  good  but 
eir  ending. 

THE  PRINCE   REGENT. 

The  other  night,  at  a  ball,  I  was  presented 
order  to  our  gracious  Regent,  who  honoured 
t!  with  some  conversation,  and  professed  a  pre- 
lection for  poetry. — I  confess  it  was  a  most 
expected    honour,    and    I    thought   of   poor 
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B  *  *  s's  adventure,  with  some  apprehensions 
of  a  similar  blunder.  I  have  now  great  hope,  in 
the  event  of  Mr.  Pye's  decease,  of  "  warbling 
truth  at  court,"  like  Mr.  Mallet  of  indifferent 
memory. — Consider,  100  marks  a  year !  besides 
the  wine  and  the  disgrace ;  but  then  remorse 
would  make  me  drown  myself  in  my  own  butt 
before  the  year's  end,  or  the  finishing  of  my  first 
dithyrambic.  —  So  that,  after  all,  I  shall  not 
meditate  our  laureate's  death  by  pen  or  poison. 

1812. 
REFLECTION'S  ON    A   TOUR. 

In  the  weather  for  this  Tour  (of  13  days) 
have  been  very  fortunate — fortunate  in  a  com- 
panion (Mr.  H.) — fortunate  in  our  prospects, 
and  exempt  from  even  the  little  petty  accident! 
and  delays  which  often  render  journeys  in 
less  wild  country  disappointing.  I  was  disposed 
to  be  pleased.  I  am  a  lover  of  nature  and  an 
admirer  of  beauty.  I  can  bear  fatigue  and  wel- 
come privation,  and  have  seen  some  of  the 
noblest  views  in  the  world.  But  in  all  this — 
the  recollection  of  bitterness,  and  more  especially 
of  recent  and  more  home  desolation,  which  must 
accompany  me  through  life,  have  preyed  upon 
me  here  ;  and  neither  the  music  of  the  shepherd, 
the  crashing  of  the  avalanche,  nor  the  torrent, 
the  mountain,  the  glacier,  the  forest,  nor  the 
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ud,  have  for  one  moment  lightened  the  weight 
jn  my  breast,  nor  enabled  me  to  lose  my 
n  wretched  identity  in  the  majesty,  and  the 
wer,  and  the  glory,  around,  above,  and  be- 
rth me. 

1810. 
LOVE  OF  MOUNTAIN   SCENERY. 

?rom  this  period  (the  time  of  his  residence 
the  Highlands)  I  date  my  love  of  moun- 
nous  countries.  I  can  never  forget  the  effect, 
aw  years  afterwards,  in  England,  of  the  only 
ng  I  had  long  seen,  even  in  miniature,  of  a 
untain,  in  the  Malvern  Hills.  After  I  re- 
ned  to  Cheltenham,  I  used  to  watch  them 
:ry  afternoon  at  sunset,  with  a  sensation 
,ich  I  cannot  describe. 


PAINTING. 

ifou  must  recollect,  however,  that  I  know 
-.hing  of  painting ;  and  that  I  detest  it,  unless 
reminds  me  of  something  I  have  seen,  or 
ak  it  possible  to  see ;  for  which  reason  I  spit 
>n  and  abhor  all  the  saints  and  subjects  of 
s  half  the  impostures  I  see  in  the  churches 
1  palaces ;  and  when  in  Flanders,  I  never 
s  so  disgusted  in  my  life,  as  with  Rubens 
1    his    eternal    wives    and    infernal    glare    of 
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colours,  as  they  appeared  to  me ;  and  in  ! 
I  did  not  think  much  of  Murillo  and  Velas 
Depend  upon  it,  of  all  the  arts,  it  is  the 
artificial  and  unnatural,  and  that  by  whic 
nonsense  of  mankind  is  most  imposed  1 
I  never  yet  saw  the  picture  or  the  statue  \ 
came  a  league  within  my  conception  o: 
pectation ;  but  I  have  seen  many  moun' 
and  seas,  and  rivers,  and  views,  and  tv 
three  women,  who  went  as  far  beyond 
besides  some  horses ;  and  a  lion  (at  Veli  Pac 
in  the  Morea ;  and  a  tiger  at  supper  in  E 
'Change. 

HIS  LAMENESS. 

I  have  been  told  by  a  gentleman  of  Glai 
that  the  person  who  nursed  his  wife,  anc 
still  lives  in  his  family,  used  often  to  joi: 
nurse  of  Byron  when  they  were  out  with 
respective  charges,  and  one  day  said  to  h 
they  walked  together,  "What  a  pretty 
Byron  is !  what  a  pity  he  has  such  a  leg ! 
hearing  this  allusion  to  his  infirmity,  the  c 
eyes  flashed  with  anger,  and  striking  a 
with  a  little  whip  which  he  held  in  his  har 
exclaimed  impatiently,  "Dinna  speak  of 
Sometimes,  however,  as  in  after  life,  he 
talk   indifferently,  and   even  jestingly,  of 
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ameness ;  and  there  being  another  little  boy  in 
he  neighbourhood,  who  had  a  similar  defect 
n  one  of  his  feet,  Byron  would  say,  laughingly, 
Come  and  see  the  twa  laddies  with  the  twa 
:lub  feet  going  up  the  Broad-street." 


THE  TURKS. 

I  see  not  much  difference  between  ourselves 
uid  the  Turks,  save  that  they  have  long  dresses, 
ind  we  short ;  and  that  we  talk  much,  and  they 
ittle.  *  *  *  *  They  are  sensible  people. 
Vli  Pacha  told  me  he  was  sure  I  was  a  man 
if  rank,  because  I  had  small  ears  and  hands, 
xnd  curling  hair.  By  the  by,  I  speak  the 
Romaic,  or  modern  Greek,  tolerably. 

1810. 
POLIDORI. 

A  dialogue  which  Lord  Byron  used  to 
mention  as  having  taken  place  between  himself 
and  Polidori  during  their  journey  on  the  Rhine, 
is  amusingly  characteristic  of  both  the  persons 
concerned.  "  After  all,"  said  the  physician, 
"what  is  there  you  can  do  that  I  cannot?" — 
"Why,  since  you  force  me  to  say,"  answered 
the  other,  "  I  think  there  are  three  things  I  can 
io  which  you  cannot."  Polidori  defied  him  to 
aame  them.    "  I  can,"  said  Lord  Byron,  "swim 
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across  that  river — I  can  snuff  out  that  c 
with  a  pistol-shot   at  the  distance  of  t^ 
paces — and  I  have  written  a  poem*  of 
fourteen  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  on< 

»  The  Corsair. 
SIR   WALTER   SCOTT. 

Scott  is  certainly  the  most  wonderful 
of  the  day.     His  novels  are  a  new  literati 
themselves,  and  his  poetry  as  good  as  ar 
not  better  (only  on  an  erroneous  system), - 
only  ceased  to  be  so  popular,  because  the  v 
were  tired  of  hearing  'Aristides  called  the 
and  Scott  the  best,  and  ostracised  him.    I 
no  reading  to  which  I  fall  with  such  alacr 
a  work  of  his.     I  love  him,  too,  for  his  n 
ness  of  character,  for  the  extreme  pleasar 
of  his  conversation,   and  his  good-natur 
wards   myself,    personally.      May  he  pre 
for  he  deserves  it. 
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is  surely  no  cause  for  regret,  as  some  of 
Poet's  admirers  would  have  it  to  be,  that 
on  was  not  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  or 
Paul's.  To  either  of  those  "  shrines  of  the 
hty,"  his  tomb  would  scarcely  have  given 
additional  interest;  while  to  the  church  of 
obscure  village  in  Nottinghamshire  it  has 
acted  hundreds  of  pilgrims,  some  from  dis- 
t  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  all  classes  of 
ety.     Besides,  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city  it 
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is  not  easy  to  turn  aside  on  a  sudden  from  tf 
hurry  of  business  or  pleasure,  to  indulge  in  thJ 
feelings  which  a  poet's  grave  has  a  tendency! 
excite.  How  few  ever  think  of  visiting  Crippli 
gate  church  for  the  sake  of  Milton,  and  hit 
many  have  travelled  from  a  distance  to  Strfl 
ford-upon-Avon  in  honour  of  the  memory  ■ 
Shakspeare. 

Such  were  among  some  of  my  reflections! 
I  walked  from  Nottingham  to  Hucknall  Torkaid. 
on  a  poetical  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Byron 
My  way  lay  along  dusty  lanes,  more  favorablf 
by  their  silence  to  a  pedestrian's  cogitations  thai 
to  his  walking  by  their  roughness,  and,  in  pal, 
over  a  corner  of  the  waste  which  was  one 
"  Merry  Sherwood,"  sacred  by  a  thousand  m 
collections  of 

"  The  revelries  that  there  have  been, 

In  the  sweet  days  of  merry  Robin  Hood." 

About  two  hours  sauntering,  aided  by  sundry 
inquiries  concerning  my  road  addressed  to  un- 
lettered hinds,  who  contrived  by  their  direction! 
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t  completely  to  puzzle  me  whenever  I  came 
.  turning,  brought  me  to  the  village  I  was 
id  for. — Count  Gamba  is  reported  to  have 
arked  a  resemblance  between  Hucknall  and 
solonghi.  It  is  a  long,  straggling  village, 
lout  a  single  trait  of  the  picturesque  about  it. 
each  the  church,  I  ran  the  gauntlet  of  half  a 
:  of  as  dirty-looking  houses  as  "  one  may 
t  on  a  summer's  day,"  even  in  this  age  of 
perism. 

ITie  parish  clerk  lives  in  one  of  the  cleanest 
ages  imaginable, — quite  the  beau  ideal  of  an 
tlish  peasant's  home,  in  all  save  situation, 
wife  reminded  me  somewhat  of  Elspeth  of 
Craigburn  foot,  though  neither  so  aged  nor 
jecile.  The  functionary  himself  is  a  fine 
cimen  of  the  respectable  church  servant,  in- 
iting  the  office  from  his  father,  calling  the 
ar  his  master,  and  feeling  a  sort  of  proprietary 
?rest  in  the  church  and  its  concerns.  Taking 
:>  or  three  huge  keys — his  precious  charge — 
in  a  corner  cupboard,  and  his  low  broad- 
mmed  hat  from  its  peg  behind  the  door,  he 
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led  me  across  the  fields  to  the  church,  which  is 
prettily  situated  at  the  end  of  the  village,  rathe* 
on  a  rising  ground,  and  looking  down  to  a  littfl 
stream  that  steals  along  through  the  field  ne« 
the   church-yard  as  noiselessly  as  Time  itself, 
In  this  very  stream,  thought  I,   Robin  Hoc4 
himself  may  have  caught  trout ;  and  who  knowg 
that  where  it  gets  a  little  wider  it  may  not  haw 
been  the  scene  of  the  notable  frolic  with  thl 
"  brawny  friar."     The  church  itself  is  an  unprefl 
tending  structure,  with  its  pointed  windows  and 
square  tower,   and  surrounded  by  rude  tomb- 
stones and  rails,  bearing  the  usual  rough  rhymes 
concerning  "  husbands  dear"  and  "  tender  mo- 
thers," perhaps  more  sincere  in  their  rudeness 
than  the  polished  and  classic  inscriptions  which 
mark  the  graves  of  the  wealthy. 

Here  then,  thought  I,  as  I  passed  under  thel 
wooden  porch,  "  here  ends  Childe  Harold  his 
last  pilgrimage."  What  a  contrast  to  the  varied* 
scenes  of  his  life  ;  to  the  fever  of  passion  ;  the; 
hurry  of  society ;  the  tumult  of  busy  thoughts 
that  thronged  his  brain !     How  different  to  the 
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enes  he  loved  so  well ;  it  is  indeed  the  solemn 
illness  of  the  grave. 

"  After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well." 

he  cool  breeze  which  came  rushing  up  the 
.isles  when  the  door  was  opened  was  a  grateful 
ontrast  to  the  sultriness  of  the  open  air,  and 
he  sunbeams,  broken  by  the  mullions  and  tracery 
f  the  windows,  and  here  and  there  distorted 
ito  fantastic  shapes  of  gay  colours  by  the 
agments  of  broken  glass  which  enriched  them, 
ilded  the  faded  ornaments  of  the  pulpit,  and 
lade  most  brilliant  a  painting  of  '  David  playing 
pon  his  Harp,'  that  graced  the  singing  loft, 
he  work  of  some  rustic  Apelles,  who  certainly 
ras  not  inspired  by  his  subject.  These  trifles, 
lowever,  detained  my  attention  only  for  a  mo- 
lent.  On  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  a  plain 
aarble  slab  bears  the  well-known  inscription  to 
he  memory  of  the  author  of  '  Childe  Harold,' 
nd  in  a  vault  beneath,  under  the  space  between 
he  communion  table  and  the  south  wall,  was  he 
uried.  Here  even  the  sternest  moralist,  the 
incerest  votary  of  a  purer  faith  cannot  remain 
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unmoved,  nor,  in  pity  for  the  unhappiness  of 
the  noble  bard,  deny  to  his  memory  the  tear' 
that  he  may  not  drop  in  sorrow  for  the  early 
close  of  his  career  of  genius.  Unhappy  must] 
have  been  his  life,  and  unhappy  he  acknowledges 
it  to  have  been,  in  the  burning  words  wrung! 
from  him  in  his  last  poem, 


"  The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief. 
Are  mine  alone  I 

The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 
5s  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle; 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze, 
A  funeral  pile!"" 


There  are  few  memorials  of  the  Byron  family 
in  the  church.  Although  the  vault  contains  nine 
coffins,  there  is  only  one  monument  besides  the 
Poet's — that  of  Richard,  Lord  Byron,  a  devoted 
Royalist,  and  his  lady. — The  hatchment  which 
was  placed  at  Newstead  after  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Byron,  in  1811,  has  been  removed  thither,  and 
the  communion  plate  was  the  gift  of  Elizabeth, 
lady  of  the  third  Lord  Byron :  the  chalice  is  so 
beautiful  a  one,  that  I  was  tempted  to  get  a  sketch 
of  it. 
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The  clerk,  who  had  been  sitting  quietly  on  a 
nch,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  my  curiosity  was 
tittle  satisfied,  proceeded  towards  an  old  chest 
at  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  chancel,  and  with 
uch  solemnity  and  reverence  unlocked  what 
oved  to  be  a  depository  for  candle  ends,  tin 
onces,  a  pitch  pipe,  parish  registers,  and  other 
ndry  and  valuable  articles.  In  his  search  into 
is  treasure  box,  old  enough  to  have  held  the 
iraphernalia  of  Catholic  worship,  he  threw  these 
ings  contemptuously  aside,  and  produced  at  last 
e  Hucknall  Torkard  Album.  It  is  a  little 
ilf  bound  book,  much  thumbed,  and  nearly 
11  of  names,  whose  numbers  and  quality  testify 
e  respect  that  has  been  here  paid  to  genius. 
ut  upon  this  subject  I  need  not  expatiate,  since 
y  what  magic  I  shall  not  disclose)  I  induced 
y  friend,  the  clerk,  to  give  me  a  copy  of  the 
•ecious  document ;  and  a  true  curiosity  of  lite- 
iture  it  will  be  found.     Its  contents  will  raise 

sigh  for  departed  genius,  and  excite  a  smile 
;  the  folly  of  many  a  would-be  son  of  fame, 
ho,  not  content  with  simply  writing  his  name, 
••  did  Washington  Irving,  Thomas  Moore,  and 
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others,  must  needs  inscribe  his  absurd  effusions 
in  the  pages  of  the  Album.  To  this  censure 
there  are,  however,  some  exceptions :  in  a  few 
instances  the  inscriptions  are  graceful  and  mo- 
dest,— such  offerings  as  kindred  souls  should 
offer  at  the  shrine  of  genius. 

Searching  in  the  parish  register  for  entries  ott 
the  Byron  family,  I  found  among  the  burials  the 
following  affecting  entry,  written   in  the   fine- 
clear  hand  of  the  vicar.* 

A  stranger. 

Name  unknown.  March  14th,  1815. 

An  old  man. 


To  what  a  life  of  wandering  and  vicissitude 
may  not  this  have  been  the  ending?  Wha 
hopes,  or  what  recollections,  can  have  led  th 
steps  of  the  aged  man  to  this  remote  village 
How  strongly  is  the  common  lot  enforced  upon 
our  attention  here,  where  the  noble  child  of  fame 
and  this  unknown  son  of  penury  have  found  a 
resting  place  together. 

*  The  Rev.  Charles  Nixon. 


! 
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It  was  with  a  saddened  heart  and  a  sober 
nind  that  I  turned  away  from  the  tomb  of  Byron. 
t  is  something  to  have  trodden  upon  his  dust : 
.fter  the  many  else  tedious  hours  that  his  wan- 
lerings  had  beguiled,  to  have  traced  him  to  his 
ast  home.  As  I  walked  from  the  church,  many 
houghts  of  regret  that  such  talents  should  have 
o  grovelled  in  the  dust  passed  through  my 
aind,  and  I  shuddered  at  the  recollection  of  how 
xeat  a  responsibility  their  possessor  incurred. 

Let  him  who  is  ambitious  of  literary  fame 
>ause  awhile  and  reflect  here ;  the  vaticinations 
f  a  prophet  could  not  speak  to  him  a  louder 
earning. 

J.  M.  L. 


THE  ALBUM 

Commences  with  the  following  inscription  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Bowring,  by  whom  the  book  was  sent  to  Hucknall, 
for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied. 


IMMORTAL    AND    ILLUSTRIOUS    FAME 
OP 

LORD  BYRON, 

THE  FIRST  POET  OF  THE  AGE   IN  WHICH   HE   LIVED, 
THESE    TRIBUTES, 
WEAK    AND    UNWORTHY    OF    HIM,    BUT 

IN    THEMSELVES    SINCERE, 

ARE    INSCRIBED 

WITH    THE    DEEPEST    REVERENCE. 

JULY,    1835. 


At  this  period  no  monument — not  even 
so  simple  a  slab  as  records  the  death  of  the 
humblest  villager  in  the  neighbourhood — 
had  been  erected  to  mark  the  spot  in  which 
all  that  is  mortal  of  the  greatest  man  of 
our  day  reposes — and  he  has  been  buried 
more  than  twelve  months. 

July,  1825. 


So  should  it  be— let  o'er  this  grave 
No  monumental  banners  wave; 
Let  no  word  speak — no  trophy  tell 
Aught  that  may  break  the  charming  spell 
By  which,  as  on  this  sacred  ground 
He  kneels,  the  pilgrim's  heart  is  bound. 

A  still,  resistless  influence, 
Unseen,  but  felt,  binds  up  the  sense ; 
While  every  whisper  seems  to  breathe 
Of  the  mighty  dead  who  rests  beneath. 
—And  though  the  master-hand  is  cold, 
And  though  the  lyre  it  once  controlled 
Rests  mute  in  death  ; — yet  from  the  gloom 
Which  dwells  about  this  holy  tomb, 
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Silence  breathes  out  more  eloquent 
Than  epitaph  or  monument- 
One  laurel  wreath— the  poet's  crown — 
Is  here,  by  hand  unworthy,  thrown  ; 
One  tear  that  so  much  worth  could  die 
Fills,  as  I  kneel,  my  sorrowing  eye:— 
This  the  simple  offering 
(Poor,  but  earnest)  which  I  bring. 
—The  tear  has  dried,  the  wreath  shall  fade. 
The  hand  that  twin'd  it  soon  be  laid 
In  cold  obstruction — but  the  fame 
Of  him  who  tears  and  wreath  shall  claim 
From  most  remote  posterity, 
While  Britain  lives,  can  never  die! 
J.  B. 

(BOWRING.) 


-The  Count  Pietro  Gamba,  Jan.  31st,  182a. 
The  Duke  of  Sussex  visited  Lord  Byron's  tomb,  October, 

1824. 
JLt.  Colonel  Wildman. 
Lt.  General  Charles  Lallemande. 
The  Count  de  Blankensee,  Chamberlain  to  the  King  of 

Prussia,  Sept.  1,  1825. 
The  Rev.  G.  A.  Browne,  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge. 
July  16,  1824.      W.  Chapman,  Nottm.  visited  Lord  By- 
ron's funeral 
1825,  Sept.  23.     Terence    T.    Dolan,    Mount    Pleasant, 
Dublin. 
. .    Sept.  2.       David  Mc.  Coul,  Woodstock. 

Sept,  23.      William  Fletcher  visited  his  ever  to  be 
lamented  Lord  and  Master's  tomb. 
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,  Sept.  24.      John  Hallam,  London. 

John  Webster,  Lowdham  Lodge. 
10  Month.  Jeremiah  Wiffin,  Wooburn  Abbey,  Bed- 
fordshire. 
John,  Mary,  and  Hannah   Whitehead, 
Nott. 
,  Sept.  5.        Mr.  Lowater  and   Mrs.    Munt,   Nott>». 
London. 
Sept.  18.      Lieut.   Betd.   Cahuac,    Royal    Marines, 
London. 
Henry  Cahuac,  London. 
Mrs.  Juliet  Cahuac. 
James  Jones,  Oswestry,  Salop. 
Oct,  I,         John    Shaw,   Architect,    London ;    en. 
gaged  in  the  restoration  of  Newstead 
Abbey. 
Thos.  Slater. 
Mrs.  Skipwith. 
Oct.  8.        Isabella  Jones,  London. 

Anne  Maria  Pawlett,  Nottingham. 
Jane  Richardson,  Nottingham. 
John    Watson,    Willington,    Newcastle 
Tyne. 

Oct.  10.       John  Frost,  Sutton  Ashfield. 
Oct.  16.       Thomas  Brady,  Bolsover,  Derbyshire. 
Oct.  16.       Henry  Penn,  Comedian. 
Chas.  Brady,  Comedian. 
Richd.  Unicume,  Cranbrook,  Kent. 
John  Smedley,  Moorgreen. 
George  Rabert,  Moorgreen. 
Oct.  17.       Mary  Crooks,  Chesterfield. 

Mary  Ann  Crooks,  Chesterfield. 
Oct.  23.       Geo.  Pearson,  Bassford. 
Nov.  6.        Thos.  Brown, GrenadierGuards,  London. 
Nov.  9.        Thomas  Allett,  Braunston,  Rutland. 

John  Millett,  Nottingham. 
Nov.  17.      James  Brown, Mount-street, Nottingham. 
Nov.  20.      Benwell  Smith,  Nottingham. 

William  Reynolds  Lloyd,  Birmingham. 
Nov.  2.">.       William  Gadsby,  Brompton,  Middlesex. 
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1825,  Dec.  6.        Miss  F.  Smith,  London. 

Mr.  W.  and  Miss  Cartledge,  Nottingham. 
1626,  Jan.  12.      Joseph  Oldknow,  Nottingham. 

1825,  Dec.  27.      Francis  Hunter,  Tamworth,  Staff*. 

George  Cotton,  Nottingham. 
Saml.    Cotton,    Surveyor,   Nottingham, 
and  Draftsman  at  Newstead  Abbey. 

1826,  Jan.  12.      John  Fenton,  Stone  Engraver,  Notting- 

ham. 
Feb.  11.      E.  G.  Pickering,  BulwelL 
March  6.    John  Glover,  Dublin. 
March  9.     U.  G.  Pickering,  Nottingham. 
March  20.  William   Acton   Oneil,  Whitely,   Man- 
chester. 
March  27.  Robt.  Appelbee,  Nottingham. 

G.  Elliott,  Nottingham. 
April  13.     James  Webster,  Jun.  Papplewick. 

Abrm.  B.  Nelson,  Nottingham. 

A.  Nelson,  Nottingham. 

R.  Knight,  Derby. 
4  month  14.  Francis  T.  Howitt,  Heanor. 

Mary  Howitt,  Farnsfield. 

Anne  Lindley,  Farnsfield. 
May  9.        James  Paramore,  Sheffield. 

Mary  Paramore,  Sheffield. 

Ann  Paramore,  Sheffield. 

William  Paramore,  Sheffield. 

May  12. 

If  worth  departed  e'er  deserved  a  tear, 
Sacred  to  merit  pay  the  tribute  here; 
Byron,  adieu!   this  simple  lay 
Is  writ  by  one,  who  in  thy  happier  day 
Spent  many  an  hour  of  mirth  and  joy  with  thee 
Canst  thou—  look  down,  and  waste  one  thought  on  me. 

William  Henry  Kelly,  London. 
. .     May  12.       Robert  Ellis,  Beverley. 
. .     May  24.      Rev.  A.  Blanchard. 
..    June  11.      Mary  Ann  Jeftbrd. 
Catherine  Jefford. 
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1826,  June  22.      David  S.  Wilson,  of  Baltimore,  United 

States  of  America,  led  by  his  admiration  of  Lord 

Byron's  genius,  to  visit  the  consecrated  spot  where 

repose  his  earthly  remains. 

. .    July  12.      Vincent  De  Camp,  late  of  the  Theatre 

Royal,  Drury-lane. 
. .    July  23.      T.  Harrison,  Eastwood,  Notts. 
. .    July  27.      T.  Mattocks,  Hull,  Yorkshire. 

1826,  July  28. 
"  Natura  il  suo  face  e  dopo  ruppa  la  stamps. " 

The  steel-clad  giant  of  the  Muses'  band, 
The  battling  spirit  of  the  storm  and  wreck, 
Hath  left  this  earth  for  ever, — but  the  fire 
That  lit  his  soul  eternally  will  blaze, 
And  ages  rolling  on  the  flood  of  time 
Will  look  on  its  refulgence,  and  regret 
His  form  so  early  wither'd  :     Had  he  liv'd — 
***** 
Who  can  behold  his  end  without  a  sigh  Y 
The  cold  and  canker'd  heart  alone,  untouched. 
Retains  its  calmness  :— and  his  tow'ring  spirit 
Soars  hor  last  flight,  ic ithout  a  iorroving  glance 
From  baseness  only. 

1826,  July  30. 
He  lies  not  in  obscurity,  tho'  here 
This  humble  dwelling  gives  his  dust  a  home, 
For  Byron  has  not,  ne'er  will  have  a  Tomb. 
That  name — the  spirit's  blaze,  will  flash  its  clear 
And  animated  light  for  ever  there, 
Where  thought  can  roam,  where  mind  can  mock  the 

doom 
Of  mouldering  mortality  : — The  wing 
Of  Time  will  fan  into  a  brighter  ray 
That  Glory,  as  he  passes  on  his  way, 
And  o'er  that  Name  a  lustred  record  fling 
More  strongly  splendid  ;   wider  radiating 
Through  cloudless  and  interminable  day. 
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But  if  on  earth  a  spot  were  chosen,  meet 
For  this  his  earthly  part  to  sleep  in,  well 
Mighty  Niagara,  and  that  alone,  should  tell 
The  traveller  who  yearns  that  grave  to  greet : 
That  erer-rolling  stream  his  winding-sheet — 
That  deep-ton'd,  thunder  voice  hig  endless  knell  I 

C.  It.  Pemberton,  (a  wanderer., 

1826,  Aug.  3.     Edward   Wright,  74,    West  Smithfield, 
London,  led  by  the  never-fading  laurels  of  the 
much-to-be-lamented  bard  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the 
"  Grand  Napoleon  of  the  Realms  of  Rhyme"  ( Don 
Juan,  Canto  II.  56),  particularly  recommends  to- 
all  persons  on  a  like  march  the  perusal  of  the 
beautiful  lines  in  the  Giaour  on  Death,  beginning,, 
"  He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled, 
The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress ; 
Before  Decay's  effacing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers, 
&c.  &c." 

1820,  Aug.  13.    Jno;   Walker,  Sculpt,  of  Lord   Byron'' 
Monument. 
Richard  Noble,  Engraver,  Nottingham^ 
Aug.  20.      Joseph  Saunders,  Nottingham. 

Abraham  Saunders,  Nottingham. 
Isaac  Saunders,  Nottingham. 
Sept.  6.        Mary  Lee,  Beeley,  Derbyshire. 
Sept.  13.      Saml.  Harvey,  Mansfield. 
Sept.  20.      C.  B.  Capt.  R.  W.  P. 
Sept.  25.    Jonathan  Thomas  Sleap,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  London,  visited  the  Tomb  of  Lord  Byron, 
the  greatest  poet  of  his  day,  and  was  induced  so  to 
do  from  the  great  respect  he  felt  for  his  memory, 
he  being  (in  the  opinion  of  the  writer)  an  example 
for  all  men  (worthy  of  the  name)  to  follow  in  hi» 
efforts  to  release  from  the  bonds  of  slavery  (of  the 
most  debasing  kind)  his  fellow-men 
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fS26,  Oct.  7.  Christopher  Thomson,  Comedian,  visited 
the  spot  which  marks  the  remains  of  that  immortal 
poet,  Lord  Byron. 

.  Oct.  7.  Samuel  Stevens,  grandson  of  the  late  Robt. 
Stevens,  Gent,  of  Loughborough,  with  pleasing 
yet  awful  admiration  visited  the  spot  of  the  de- 
ceased Lord  Byron. 

..    Dec.  7.        Lt.   Colonel   E.    Wildman,    and   Elliott 
Cresson,  of  Philadelphia. 
Capt.  Simons,  of  the  Thetis. 
..    Nov.  6.        Chas.  Hutchinson,  Peace  Officer  of  Not. 
tingham. 
George  Boot,  Vitler  of  Nottingham 
..    Dec.  20.      John  Boyle,  Hanley,  Staffordshire. 
1827,  Feb.  4.        George  Henry  Levick. 
William  Harvey. 
O  Byron !  greatest,  noblest  of  our  land, 
Chief  of  sweet  Poesy's  immortal  bandl 
If,  from  thy  happy  dwelling-place  on  high. 
Far,  far  beyond  the  ambient  azure  sky, 
Thy  soul  gigantic  ever  loves  to  roam 
Unto  thy  body's  cold  and  earthly  home, 
Perhaps  at  this  moment  lingering  near, 
Thy  spirit  doth  regard  my  tributary  tear, 

W.  H. 

1827,  Feb.  4,       John  Cartledge. 
Robert  Levick. 
..    April  26.     William  and  Anne  Dabell,  Nottingham. 

Lord  Byron,  in  one  of  his  works,  gives  us  the  following 
lines,  for  his  own  epitaph, 

"  And  be  the  Spartan's  epitaph  on  me, 
Sparta  has  many  a  worthier  son  than  he." 
But  every  Englishman  ought  to  join  in  the  sentiment  I 
liave  here  the  pleasure  to  write, 

**  England  had  never  a  nobler  son  than  He." 

John  F.verard,  London,  May  14,  WJ 
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1827,  May  14.      Edwin  Preston,  Newstead. 

Feb.  25.       George  Morley  Simons,  Nottingham. 

Samuel  Weston  Moore. 

Edwin  C.  Woolley. 

Benj.  Olive  Moore. 
June  !i.       W.  Bournan,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 
June  17.      Richd.  Henry  Cowlishaw,  HodsackPark. 

William  Hudson,  Mansfield. 
July  9.        Henry  Gosse,  Epsom,  Surrey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher,  Nottingham. 
July  11.       Miss  M.  Woolley,  Nottingham. 

What  a  noble  mind — but  he's  gone!!!  and  will  his 
country  do  no  more!  surely  some  one  of  influence  will 
cause  a  more  noble  monument  to  be  raised  to  his  memory. 
Is  there  no  room  in  Westminster  ? — St.  Paul's.  O  shame 
on  the  land  of  thee!!!  O  shame  on  thy  children  and 
thee ! ! ! 

Christopher  Norton  Wright,  Nottingham, 
July  12,  1827. 

1827,  July  13,      Jonathan  Henry  Bell,  Farnsfield,  Notts. 
July  27.       Ann  Dawn,  Papplewick. 

Georgiana  Elizabeth  Rolfe,  Mansfield. 

Caroline  Maria  Rolfe,  Mansfield. 

Frances  Emma  Rolfe,  Mansfield. 
July  29.      Thomas  Moor,  Renshaw,  Notts. 

Alexander  Schooler,  Bray,  Dublin. 
Aug.  6.       Wm.  Sollory  Grey,  London. 
Aug.  0.      A.  Sollory,  Nottingham. 

S.  Ellis,  Sion  Hill,  Nottingham. 
Aug.  21.     Francis  Wakefield,  Mansfield. 

Robert  Wakefield,  London. 

Ro :  Saunders,  Jun.  and  Moncure  Robin- 
son, Virginia,  U.  S.  of  America. 
Aug.  22.     Samuel  Willcox,  Tamworth. 
Aug.  25.     Mr.  John  Shaw,  London. 
Aug  26.     Lydia  Lawson,  Nottingham. 

Julia  Wheetly,  Nottingham. 

G.  H.  W.  Howitt,  Eaton. 
Sept.  10.      G.  Williams,  Eton. 
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1827,  Sept.  11.      Jno.  Thompson,  Chesterfield. 

Abraham  Asbom,  Chesterfield. 
. .    Sept.  27.      W.  Frost,  Esq.  London. 

Uriah  Wood,  Arnold. 
..    Oct.  1.         Henry  W.  Best,  Thetford,  Norfolk. 

W.  E.  Crowfoot,  Beccles,  Suffolk. 

Edw.  George  Pickering,  Bulwell. 
. .     Oct.  4.  H.  Boyce,  Walworth,  Surrey. 

. .  Oct.  30.  Robt.  Mark,  Solr.  London. 
. .  Nov.  4.  John  Moore,  Nottingham. 
..  Dec.  7.  John  Spensley,  Barnsdale. 
. .    Dec.  9.        Lawrence  J.  Marshall,  London. 

1828,  Jan.  2.        John   Schaaf,  native  of   Petesborough, 

Russia. 
..    Jan.  9.        Geo.  Lowe,  Stourboro',  Worcestershire. 
Where  art  thou,  and  echo  answers — Where? 
Jan.  21.       Mary  Jackson. 

Thomas  Moore.      ■■   '    ■"" 
..  Thomas  Wildman. 

Louisa  Wildman. 
Caroline  Preisig. 
Emma  Fellows. 
March  1.    John  De  Bracken,  of  Calcutta. 
James  Brooke,  of  Bath. 
. .    April  7.      Marianne  Pearson,  Sheffield. 

The  master  mind,  the  prince  of  poets,  the  pride  of 
many  nations,  is  no  more!     Nothing  that  can  be  said  by 
his  greatest  admirers  can  add  one  laurel  to  the  poet's 
wreath. — His  fame  has  taken  the  best  care  of  itself. 
"  I  might  err, 
But  Shakespeare  also  says  'tis  very  silly 
To  gild  refined  gold,  or  paint  the  lily." 

Richard  Daniel,  Stoke  upon  Trent, 
Staffordshire,  April  7,  1828. 
William  Tavernor,  Engraver,  Silston. 
Elizabeth  Hatfield,  Southwell. 
R  T.  Buttery. 
J.  Crowther,  London. 
Saml.  Hurst. 
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J.  W.  Bretland,  Nottingham. 

Richd.  Northage  Nightingale. 
1828,  May  18.      Thomas  Holmes,  Bulwell. 

Mary  Knight,  Bulwell. 
May  23.      James  Bacon,  Carter  Lane,  near  Alfreton. 
May  27.      Mrs.  Nixon,  Bakewell. 

Miss  Ann  Barker,  Bakewell. 

Miss  Fanny  Barker,  Bakewell. 
June  14.      Elizabeth  Cursham. 

Some  secret  instinct  guides  my  feet — they  press 
The  very  stone  which  guards  Hit  ashes!— less 
Than  thrice  their  meaur'd  paces,  duly  told, 
Can  those  immeasurable  powers  enfold 
Whose  bold  creations  of  mysterious  birth 
Seem  angel-spirits,  link'd  to  forms  of  earth  ! 
Till  now— 
"  I  have  not  asked  where  thou  liest  low, 

Nor  gazed  upon  the  spot; — 
There—  flowers  or  weeds — at  will  might  grow, 
So  I  beheld  them  not!" 

BYRON. 

Mary  Anne  Cursham,  June  14,  1828. 

1828,  June  22.  Richard  Davis,  of  Dublin,  is  induced  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  the  immortal  Byron,  from  his 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  talents  as  a  poet, 
and  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

June  29.     Elixabeth  Creswell,  Mansfield. 

A.  Battye  visited  Lord  Byron's  tomb. 

Elizabeth  Dawn,  Papplewick. 

M.  Bennett,  Hucknall. 
July  3.         Sampson  Biddulph,  Nottingham. 

Samuel  Ward,  Nottingham. 
July  7.        Jos.  Tipper,  Joiner  and  Carpenter. 

July  10.      Jacob  Forth,  Bridlington,  Yorkshire. 
"  There  is  a  rest  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  wanderers  found, 
They  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep, 

Ix>w  in  the  ground. 
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The  storm  that  wrecks  the  wintry  sky 
No  more  disturbs  their  sweet  repose 
Than  summer  evening's  latest  sigh, 

That  shuts  the  rose." 

(MONTGOMERY.) 

Mildred  Towers  Farleigh. 

James  B.  Farleigh,  Bath. 

Eliza  Ellen  Essine,  Dumfermline.Scotland 
July  16.      Edward  Bankes,  Sheffield. 

Camden  Thompson,  M.  D. 
July  17.      Rev.  W.  Tarr,  Nottingham. 

Frederic  Thos.  Biddulph,  Nottingham. 

Mrs.  Hudson,  Nottingham. 

Mrs.  Biddulph,  Nottingham. 
July  20.       Ann  Davis,  Leeds. 

Saml.  Robt.  Davis,  Leeds. 
July  21.      Rev.  James  Foottit,  Southwell. 

Miss  Foottit. 

Mrs.  Foottit. 

Miss  Langdale,  Northallerton. 

E.  Foottit,  Esq. 

C.  Calverton. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Foottit. 
July  23.       F.     E.     Kleinschmidt    besuchte    diese 
Kirche  und  Lord  Byrons  Grabmahl.* 
July  24.       Mary  Anne  Hopper. 

Thomas  Johnson,  Chester. 

Edward  Johnson,  Chester. 
July  27.       William  Talbot,  Nottingham. 
Aug.  3.        G.  Bernie,  London. 
Aug.  14.     Thos.  Hollingsworth,  Hinckley. 
Robt.  Westwick,  Nottingham. 

Thos.  Langham,  Nottingham. 
Joseph  Langham,  Nottingham. 
John  Sharp,  Nottingham. 
Aug.  23.      Thos.  Clark,  Bristol. 
Aug.  24.      John  Jackson  Spencer,  Nottingham. 

•  F.  E.  KJ«in*chmidt  vitiud  thii  Church  and  Lord  Bjron'i  Tomb. 
M 
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1828,  Aug.  24.     Thos.  Stapleton,  Basford. 

Amelia  Jennings,  Nottingham. 

John  Chaplain,  Radford. 
. .     Aug.  25.      Thos.  E.  Foster,  Navy  Office,  London. 

Edward  Wm.  Foster. 

Joseph  Bott,  Nottingham. 

Ann  Bradley. 

Mrs.  Manlove. 
. .    Aug.  28.     John  Severn,  Nottingham. 

At  last  He  fell,  and  sorrow  wreath'd  his  form, 

His  beautiful  form  in  Darkness,— and  the  Night 
Of  Ignorance  rose  o'er  him, — and  the  storm 
Making  all  desolate  eclips'd  the  light. 

Wm.  Mac  Laurin,  London 
"  So  stars  that  shoot  along  the  sky 
Seem  brightest  when  they  fall  from  high." 
1828,  Aug.  30.  by  hon. 

..    Sept.  12.      Miss  Pearson,  Sheffield. 

Mr.  Fred.  Walker,  Nottingham. 

Geo.  Dakeyne. 

Geo.  Dakeyne,  jun.  63,  Lincoln's    lnr. 
Fields,  London. 

Henry  Mitchell,  London. 

Elizabeth  Dakeyne. 

Sir  Frans.  S.  Darwin  and  party. 

Edwin  W.  Field,  London. 

Mr.  Chas.  Fellows,  London. 

Robt.  Hancock,  Basford. 
. .    Sept.  14.      James  Whittle,  Nottingham. 

Joseph  Marriott,  Nottingham. 

Benj.  Bown,  Nottingham. 

John  Derrick,  Nottingham. 

Richd.  Foster,  Nottingham. 

John  Kitchin,  Nottingham. 
..    Sept.  18.     Thos.  Harrison,  London. 

Anne  Cant,  London. 
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1828,  Sept.  2.       Jno.  Savage. 

William  Cant,  London. 

Lines  composed  by  William  Cant,  who  was  born  in 
the  Village  of  Annesley  Woodhouse,  1777,  now 
residing  at  No.  5,  Crawford  St.  Marylebone, 
London. 

From  darkness  rose  a  hollow  sound 

As  we  past  slowly  by, 
How  sad  our  looks,  we  gazed  around, 

Alas !   do  Poets  die. 

Thick  darkness  now  had  veil'd  our  mind, 

And  silent  thought  now  strayed, 
Toss'd  to  and  fro,  no  peace  could  find, 

Each  pulse,  appear'd  afraid. 

Did  sov'reign  grace  with  shining  rays 

Disperse  those  gloomy  hours, 
Did  love's  fond  raptures  turn  to  blaze, 

To  warm  thy  dying  powers. 

Did  faith  advance,  while  love  drew  near, 

To  warm  thy  heart  to  prayer, 
Thy  pulse  now  ceas'd  no  more  refus'd 

The  soul,  triumphant  through  the  air. 

We  now  can  say,  here  Byron  lay, 

In  thoughts  we  view  his  charms, 
The  bud's  now  clos'd,  what  sweet  repose, 

In  love's  unblemish'd  arms. 

That  dust  shall  wake  when  mountains  break, 

And  sea  gives  up  her  dead, 
Wide  open  to  view  the  fiery  lake, 

And  then  the  Lamb  that  bled — 

Whose  charms  invite  the  Poet's  flight 

To  sing  eternal  lays, 
Darkness  no  more  obscures  the  light, 

Transforming  glory's  blaze. 
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No  more  thy  heart  provoke  thy  tongue, 

No  more  thy  bosom  sigh, 
Thy  lips  no  more  sweet  tunes  prolong, 

The  drooping  willows  die. 

Our  languid  footsteps  slowly  mov'd, 
We  look'd,  we  gaz'd,  we  sigh'd, 

Ye  slothful  wealthy,  I'll  reprove, 
A  monument  in  England's  pride. 

Go  search  the  tombs  where  monarchs  lay, 

Not  far  from  Egypt's  shore, 
To  Golgotha  thought  flies  away, 

To  view  the  marble  shores. 

Thought  wings  her  way  from  lonesome  night, 

From  where  the  Poet  slept, 
Wide  o'er  the  sea,  bright  stars  gave  light, 

Thought  sigh'd  provok'd,  and  wept. 

The  widow's  tears  for  reasons  flow 

Rachel  in  a  cavern  weep, 
In  deeper  caverns' greater  woes, 

The  hoary  head  retires  to  sleep. 

Ye  Grecians !   naked  and  forlorn, 

Byron's  dead!  alas,  no  more, 
Sons  of  freedom !  where  he's  borne, 

Thundering  cannons  louder  roar. 

Shall  thy  name  by  us  be  slighted  ? 

No,  not  even  on  our  shore, 
While  kind  freedom's  arm  respite  us, 

Joys  awake,  to  sleep  no  more. 

Rejoice  ye  hills,  ye  springs  spread  wide, 
Oppression  cease  for  ever  more, 

Blow,  gentle  breeze,  from  Jordan's  side, 
Enrich  the  waste  lands  near  the  shore. 

Awake,  kind  Freedom,  spread  thy  power, 
Heal  the  wounds,  so  long  hath  bled ; 

Grecians ;  hail  the  precious  hour, 
Mahomet,  Prince  of  darkness,  dead. 
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1828,  Sept.  21.  Joseph  Carr,  Engraver,  Hound's-gate 
Nottingham,  visited  this  place  for  the  first  time  to 
witness  the  funeral  of  Lady  Byron  (mother  of  the 
much  lamented  late  Lord  Byron),  August  9th, 
1811,  whose  coffin  plate  I  engraved,  and  now  I 
once  more  revisit  the  spot  to  drop  a  tear,  as  a 
tribute  of  unfeigned  respect  to  the  mortal  remains 
of  that  noble  British  Bard 

*  Tho'  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear.' 

..    Oct  16.       John    Moore,     Grosvenor-street   West, 
London. 

Byron !   to  tread  where  thou  hast  trod — to  see 

What  thou  hast  gaz'd  on — woods,  and  streams,  and  6eld« ; 

Perchance  thy  inspiration  was  to  day 

My  destiny— and  also  is  a  bliss 

Which  shall  not  from  my  memory  pass  away. 

And  now  I  come  to  gaze  upon  thy  grave 

And  shrine  my  soul  within  my  written  name, 

To  bend  a  viewless  statue  over  thee 

For  evermore — to  weep  and  to  regret 

A  sun  so  glorious  should  so  early  set. 

1828,  Oct.  19.      Henry  Moore,  London. 

Olive  Moore,  Nottingham. 
. .  Oct.  24.  J.  S.  Howitt,  Nottingham. 
..    Oct.  26.      Henry  Saver,  Surveyor,  Rickmansworth, 

Herts. 
..    Nov.  7.       Joseph  Frith,  Sheffield. 

"  All  Greece  shall  be  his  monument,  when  the  fane 
from  which  he  is  now  excluded  shall  be  itself  a  ruin  and 
a  tomb." 

"Sydney." 

1828,  Nov.  21.     Lieut.-Colonel  D'Aguilar. 
Eliza  D'Aguilar. 
. .    Dec.  1 .        Li  Colonel  James  Hughes,  of  Llysdulles. 
Dec.  7.        Samuel  Reed  Thurman,  Nottingham. 
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1829,  Jan.  20.      John  Wilson,  Manchester. 

"  I  stood  beside  the  grave  of  him  who  blazed 
The  meteor  of  a  season." — Byron. 

Pause,  gentle  reader,  here,  and  weave  thy  wreath 

Where  hapless  Byron  sleeps  in  early  death! 

Let  fairest  roses,  palest  lilies  join 

With  earliest  violets  and  the  laughing  vine : 

Yet,  O,  let  darkest  cypress  add  her  leaf, 

To  tell  each  fond  admirer's  heartfelt  grief  I 

Within  this  consecrated  wall  lies  one 
Who  once  was  England's  wildest— wayward  son  ; 
But  when  in  future  days  her  tale  is  told, 
'Mongst  many  children  valiant,  sage,  or  bold 
Scarce  shall  the  spirit-stirring  voice  of  fame 
Record  in  all  that  list  a  brighter  name! 

His  death  was  sudden,  and  his  life  a  waste, 
He  sigh'd  for  glories  which  he  would  not  taste, 
Contempt  for  others  was  his  chiefest  bane, 
Yet  praise  he  sought,  and  almost  sought  in  vain. 
Lie  lightly  on  his  breast,  thou  mother  earth, 
O  hide  his  sins,  yet  give  us  all  his  worth. 

Those  are  all  written  in  the  books  on  high, 
Where  busy,  meddling  fools  can  never  pry. 
— Your  God  is  merciful  as  well  as  just, 
Or  where  were  all  your  hopes,  ye  sons  of  dust  ? 
Yet  if  the  wish  that  once  he  breath'd  below 
Did  from  his  heart,  indeed,  sincerely  flow — 

If  'twas  his  dearest  hope,  his  living  line 

With  his  land's  language  should  for  ever  twine — 

Great  Bard !  the  wish  is  won.     In  every  clime, 

In  every  age  down  to  the  wreck  of  time 

Shall  all  posterity  confess  thy  claim, 

And  with  Britannia  join  her  Byron's  name! 

W.  J.  Butler,  Feb.  18S9. 
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1829,  April  Iff.     O  Byron,  thou  hast  acquired  a  fame! 

Of  what  kind,  let  thy  tablet,  and  this 
book,  proclaim. 
W.  Shuttleworth,  Hanley,  Staffordshire  Potteries. 

. .    April  27.     Edwin  Eddison,  Solicitor,  Leeds. 

..     May  2.        Joseph  Sales,  Surgeon,  Sutton  in  Ashficld 

William  Jephson. 

Samuel  Hichton,  Gent. 

J.  Whitehead,  Capt.  H.  \. 
May  11.       Rev.  Wra.  M.  Bunting. 

Harriett  Bunting. 

Ann  Carey. 

Eliza  Carey. 
May  27.  Richard  Winter  Hamilton,  Leeds.  This 
sepulchre  of  perverted  genius  has  a  voice ;  it  warns 
the  pilgrim  who  visits  it,  to  employ  his  humble 
endowments  to  better  and  nobler  ends  of  existence, 
and  to  anticipate  the  crisis  when  all,  whether  noble 
or  obscure,  gifted  or  unlettered,  must  give  account 
unto  God.  To  those  who  may  have  the  "  five"  or 
the  "one"  talent  it  speaks :  while  heaven  lends  a 
stronger  emphasis  and  a  more  solemn  utterance  to 
the  monition, — "  Occupy  until  I  come!" 

Richard  Cecil,  Nottingham. 

Wm.  Wilson,  ditto. 

Rebecca  Wilson,  ditto. 

Elizabeth  Wilson,  ditto. 

Jane  Lancaster,  Carlisle,  Cumberland. 

Mr.  Thos.  Oldham,  London. 
1829,  May  31.      James  Mardon,  Birmingham. 

Henry  Moore,  Nottingham. 

John  Bayne,  ditto. 

Ann  Moore,  ditto. 
..    June  10.      Miss  Jacob. 

Miss  M.  Watson. 
..    June  21.      Thos.  Banner. 

Jonston  Marlow 

John  Allcock. 
. .    July  2.         Rev.  J.  M.  Parry. 
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1829,  July  2.       Edward  Swinscoe,  Nottingham,  Painter. 

John  Orr,  Nottingham,  Painter. 
July  13.       Thos.  Robinson,  New  Basford,  Nottm. 

John  Robinson 

M.  Reddish,  Nottingham. 

Maria  Sisling. 

J.  W.  Robinson. 

Sophia  Robinson. 

Thos.  Robinson,  jun. 

Elizabeth  Robinson. 

Saml.  W.  Robinson. 

T.  Woodward,  New  Basford,  Nott». 
July  20.       Salina  Dewick  Ward. 
Aug.  17.      Mrs.  Balmanno. 
Aug.  18.     John  Lancaster,  London. 
Aug.  4.       John  Barnard  Byles,    Inner  Temple, 
London. 
AvBpwv  €7ri(jiavwv  iraaa  <y>y   to0os. 

Saml.  John  Foster,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 
E.  Robinson,  Nottingham. 
. .    Aug.  7.       M.  Wing,  ditto. 
A.  M.  Robinson. 
. .    Aug.  27.      Saml.    Gregory,   Lord  Mayor's  Court 
Office,  London. 
Gab'.  Gregory,  Nottingham. 
w»*.    Sept.  3.        Lord  Byron's  sister,   the   Honourable 
Augusta    Mary   Leigh,   visited    this 
church. 
. .    Oct.  5.         Mr.  Hartley  and   W.  F.   Sadler,    from 
London,  visited  the  Poet's  Tomb  at 
Hucknall. 
. .    Sept.  8.        Ann  Redgate,  Nottingham. 

Henrietta  Clark,  ditto. 
. .    Oct.  18.       Mary  Haynes,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
. .    Oct.  26.       Charles  Leonard,  London. 
. .    Nov.  1.        Robert  Elliott,  Malton,  Yorkshire. 
Willm.  Marr,  Nottingham. 

Thy  beautiful  form,  O  Byron !  is  laid  low— thy  mag- 
nificent mind  is  desolate— the  brilliancy  of  thine  eye  is 
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become  dim — the  silvery  tones  of  thy  tongue  are  heard  no 
more — insatiate  Death  hath  conquered  thee,  and  now 
removed  far  from  my  sight  thou  dost  inhabit  that  narrow- 
cell.  Dear  Name!  years  have  passed  away  since  I  first 
admired  thee  and  thy  transcendent  genius ;  and  though 
varied  has  Leen  my  path  since  thy  interesting  "  wander- 
ings" attracted  my  notice,  the  remembrance  of  those 
moments  are  now  rendered  doubly  dear  by  this  visit  to 
thy  last  abode.  The  death,  like  calmness  which  now 
reigns  thro'  this  envied  pile  is  in  happy  unison  with  my 
feelings,  and  fixes  me  to  this  magic  spot  where  rests  in 
peace  thy  matchless  self.  I  gaze  upon  thy  grave  with  admi- 
ration. My  soul  is  asking  knowledgs  of  thee.  But  what 
avails  my  questions  ?  the  mouldering  stones  of  thy  vault 

only  answer  by  echo Therefore,  farewell,  dear  Byron. 

May  thy  experience  teach  me  wisdom,  and  thy  early  fall 
instruct  me  in  knowledge. 

Fred.  J.  Williams,  London. 
Nov.  17,  1829. 

1829,  Dec.  4.        Mrs.  Nokc,  Kensington. 

J.  M.  Fallows,  Birley. 

1830,  Jan.  27.       Wm.  Swinscoe,  Nottingham. 

Jan.  18.      W.  Anson  Smith,  Mansfield  Woodhouse. 
Rev.  Regd.  Chandos  Pole. 
. .    Jan.  31.       Mr.  White  and  party,  Nottingham. 

Isabel  Waller,  Penrith,  Cumberland. 
. .    Feb.  9.        James  Scholes,  Chester. 
..    Feb.  11.       Robt.  Belfield,  Normanton  Temple 
..    Feb.  11.       John  Stainforth,  Hull. 

William  Hildyard,  Hull. 
Nicholas  Stainforth,  Hull. 
. .    Feb.  25.       Samuel  Danks,  Birmingham. 

Thos.  Danks,  Wednesbury. 
..    March  (i.     Edward  Penrice,  near  Droitwich. 
Jas.  Oakes,  Reddings  House. 
March  14  William  Ashall,  Sheffield. 
March  19.    O.  Black,  Resit.  Nottingham,  from  Kirk- 
cudbright, South  of  Scotland. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Reaston  Rodes,  Barlbro'  Hall. 
Rev.  J.  Woolley,  Beeston. 
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1830,  March  19.  Rev.  Joseph  Beaumont,  Nottingham. 
..     April  9.      Hy.  Enfield,  Nottingham. 

I-ines  written  by  John  Walker,  assistant  to  Dr.  Nichol- 
son, Nottingham,  April  12,  1830. 

The  mightiest  pyramids  shall  crumble  to  dust, 
And  gates  of  iron  moulder  in  their  rust ; 
Cities  and  kingdoms  shall  pass  away 
Quick  as  the  ephemera  of  the  day  ;— 

The  warrior's  shield,  his  spear  and  his  bow, 

And  his  other  trophies  of  renown, 
Shall  in  the  dust  be  laid  for  ever  low, 

And  in  oblivion  all  be  trodden  down. 

But  in  that  future  age, 
When  years  on  years  have  roll'd, 

And  Fate  in  her  mystic  page 
Have  many  wonders  told, 

Then  shall  a  name,  more  glorious  far 
In  brilliancy  than  the  northern  star, 
Shine  on  the  world  with  beauty  bright, 
Illuminating  all  with  its  dazzling  light, 
That  ages  unborn  shall  worship  the  name 
Of  Byron  the  Poet !  so  sacred  to  Fame. 

1830,  April  12.     Master  Wm,  Bowmar,  of  Mansfield. 

Master  Chas.  Tatam,  of  Spalding. 

Master  Wm.  Ward,  of  Hinckley. 

Master  Jno.  Rickett,  of  Stamford. 

Master  Wm.  Peck,  of  Lincolnshire. 

Master  Robert  Wildbore,  of  Leicester. 

Master  Fred.  W.  Freake.  of  Leicester. 
Pupils  of  Dr.  Nicholson,  with  their  most  worthy  and  ever 
esteemed  instructor,  Jno.  Walker,  visited  this  spot 

1830,  April  13.     Wm.  Doubleday,  Nottingham. 
. .    April  25.     Robert  Seaton,  London,  Proprietor  and 
Author  of  Seaton 's  Map  of  Palestine 
and  Egypt. 
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1830,  May  7.        George  G.  Brown  visited  this  place,  from 
Bridgenorth,  Shropshire. 
Speak  not!  nor  interrupt  the  harmonies 
Of  thought  and  poesy  that  reign  around,— 
Speak  not ! — be  silent,  this  is  haunted  ground — 
Here  holds  the  Sprite  of  Song  its  mysteries, 
And  chants  at  eve  unearthly  melodies, 
Charming  the  stilly  air  with  dulcet  sound, 
As  rise  its  mournful  vespers  o'er  the  mound 
Where  silently  and  dark  the  poet  lies ; — 
On  many  a  night  of  dreary  solitude, 
When  melancholy  thoughts  have  cast  a  chain 
Around  my  heart,  his  lyre  has  chas'd  my  mood, 
Restoring  cheerfulness, — and  I  would  fain 
Devote  to  him  this  simple  verse  of  mine, 
Though  poor  the  offering  be  for  such  a  noble  shrine. 
Vale. 

. .    May  8.        Arthur  Jewitt,  of  Duffield,  Derbyshire. 
..    May  13.      James  Coope,  Nottingham. 

W.  Williams,  Nottingham,  visited  this 
spot  after  witnessing  the  review  of  the 
Nottinghamshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry 
on  Bulwell  Forest,  by  the  Officers  of 
the  15th  Hussars. 
May  31.      Frank  Hurt,  Beeston. 

A.  Hine,  Sarnac,  France. 

B.  Hine,  Mount  street. 
Thomas  Hine. 
Elijah  Fame,  Nottingham. 

June  13.      Henry  Harker. 

John  Harker. 

Joseph  Eglin. 
June  16.     Jerry  Briggs,  London. 

Georgina  Jennette  Pickering. 

Fame  seeks  no  laurels  for  thy  brow, 
Immortal  one!  thyself  hast  wove 
A  more  enduring  wreath  : — 
The  flow  of  tears  that  nations  shed 
Evince  their  general  love. 

June  26,  1830.  Alet. 
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1830,  July  8.        Mrs.  Henry  Clark,  London. 

Pardon,  I  prithee,  these  my  rash  designs, 
'Tis  not  ambition's  fame  that  me  inclines, 
Nor  covet  I  the  Poet's  well-earn'd  fame; 
Mine's  a  mere  wish  to  celebrate  thy  name. 
All  other  Poet's  thou  surpass'd  as  far 
As  Phcebus'  blaze  does  Heaven's  minutest  star; 
Say,  doth  thy  spirit,  freed  from  mortal  clay, 
In  endless  space  now  freely  stray, 
Or  lies  it  buried  in  eternal  night? 
Perhaps  it  may,  and  hard  thy  fate  may  seem, 
But  let  the  last  morning's  sun  but  beam 
Then  shalt  thou  rise  and  thither  wing  thy  way 
To  realms  of  bliss  and  everlasting  day. 
Then  those  who  lov'd  thee  thou  perchance  may  see 
And  dwell  in  scenes  of  bliss,  fit  both  for  them  and  thee. 

W.  J. 

1830,  July  28.  A  sincere  admiration  of  the  immortal 
works  of  this  great  Poet  has  induced  me  to  visit 
his  last  resting-place.  When  that  pile  which 
should  have  contained  his  monument  is  a  ruin, 
his  name  will  be  the  pride  of  his  country,  and  when 
that  country  is  a  wreck,  his  genius  will  survive 
even  this  greater  desolation. 

-  His  name  shall  be  his  monument  alone." 
Geo.  Meek. 

July  27,      John  Webster,  Lowdham  Lodge. 

July  28.  I  have  been  induced  to  visit  the  tomb  of 
Lord  Byron  from  the  warmest  admiration  of  the 
memory  of  the  first  Poet  of  the  age,  Byron!  a 
name  that  will  endure  while  the  calumnies  of  his 
vile  and  bigotted  traducers  shall  fall  into  the 
oblivion  which  their  envious  and  contemptible 
malice  deserves. 

John  Edward  Kidley,  M.  D. 
Belfast,  Ireland. 
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1830,  Aug.  9.      William  Erie,  Temple,  London. 
..     Aug.  13.    J.  Rolleston. 
E.  E.  Bowes. 
. .    Aug.  15.     G.  D.  Phipps,  Nottingham. 

John  Wilson,  Bugthorp,  Notts. 
Ann  Wilson,  ditto. 
Ann  Wilson,  ditto. 
Aug.  24.     P.  M.  Greaves. 
Aug.  27.     Mr.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fhilipps. 
Aug.  30.    John  Scrimshaw,  Nottingham. 

Richard  Birkin,  N.  Basford,  Nottingham. 
Sept.  3.       Rd.  Ainsworth,  Bolton. 
Sept.  5.       John  Smith,  London. 

Edmd.  Troutbull,  London. 
Sept.  14.     Rebecca    Taylor,    Sarah    Taylor,    Mary 
Travers,    Joseph   Travers,  and   John 
Taylor  Travers. 
Sept.  26.     Mrs.  Sales,  Sutton  in  Ash  field. 
.    Oct.  7.        Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wass,  London. 
Mrs.  Holmes,  Nottingham. 
Miss  Rutt,  London. 
Miss  Callow,  ditto. 
Miss  Wilson,  Leeds. 
Mrs.  Killingley,  Nottingham. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newham,  ditto. 
1830,  Nov.  1.       Rev.  Henry  Cleveland,  Rector  of  Bark, 
ston,     Leicestershire,     visited     Lord 
Byron's  Tomb. 

"Stat  magni  nominis  umbra." 
. .    Nov.  4.       Rev.  John  Wentworth  Armytage,  Rector 
of  Bulwell. 
Mrs.  Hayne. 
Nov.  18.      James  Collett,  Hazelton. 

Chas.  Edwin  Patch  itt. 
Dec.  18.      John  Johnson,  Nottingham. 
Dec.  26.      Wm.  W.  Thomas. 

Henry  Wakeman,  Esq.  Worcester. 
Archibald  Johnson,  Esq.  London. 
Richard  Daniel,  Stoke  upon  Trent. 
Bennet  Woodcroft. 
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1831,  Feb.  13.      John  Bourne,  Eastwood. 

J.  Browne,  Brompton,  Middlesex. 
. .    March  8.    E.  G.  Pickering,  13th  visit. 
Mr.  John  Wood,  London. 
. .    April  29.     Hannah  T.  Monkman,  Hull. 

Elizabeth  Monkman,  Hull. 

Mary  Monkman,  Hull. 
..    May  2.        Rev.  Win.  Fison,  St.  John's  Coll.  Camb. 
..     May  11.      Thos.  Keely,  Nottingham. 

Saml.  Moore,  Nottingham. 
. .    May  14.       Miss  Stancer,  Woodside,  Hants. 

Miss  E.  Best,  Thetford,  Norfolk. 
..    May  16.      Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas,  Ayrshire. 

Miss  Douglas,  Ayrshire. 

Mrs.  Campbell,  Nottingham. 

Mrs.  Denis  Browne. 
May  17.      Rev.  Joseph  Gilbert,  Nottingham. 

Ann  Gilbert. 

Mary  Anne  Hine. 

Maria  Cowie,  of  Hull. 

Mary  Ann  Bradley,  Nottingham. 

Mary  Elizth.  Cowie,  Hull. 

Margaret  Sim,  Chester. 

Anne  Taylor  Gilbert,  Nottingham. 

Jane  Gilbert. 

Saml.  Ford  Rawson. 

Frank  Hurt,  Beeston. 

Benjamin  Hornbugkle  Hine. 
Isaac  Chas.  Gilbert. 
. .    June  23.     Miss  H.  Best,  Thetford,  Norfolk. 

ON  LORD  BVIION. 

But  one  great  Poet  in  an  age  is  born, 

That  bard  was  he  who  did  our  age  adorn. 

In  his  rich  ve-rse,  grace,  genius,  splendour  shone, 

And  energy  of  thought— excell'd  by  none ! 

Awe- thrilling  grandeur  there  in  brightness  play'd, 

Shedding  a  lustre  o'er  soft  Beauty's  shade. 

As  burning  Drury,  when  her  flames  sublime 

In  awful  grandeur  rose,  so  tower'd  his  ryhme  ; 
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Like  to  her  splendour  was  his  lofty  lay 

That  bare  the  palm  from  rival-bards  away. 

He  all  the  beauties,  all  the  bard  displayed 

That  Wharton  wish'd  for,  and  that  Pope  pourtray'd. 

The  sweet  Apollo  of  our  sea-girt  Isle! 

His  magic  spell  our  sorrows  could  beguile; 

On  foreign  shore  fell  breasts  forgot  their  ire, 

Charm'd  by  the  music  of  his  Orphean  lyre. 

Like  the  lorn  nightingale  in  moon-lit  bower, 

His  mournful  muse,  in  many  a  moody  hour, 

Woke  her  fine  strains,  and  sang  love's  fatal  power  ; 

Alike  she  charm'd,  whether  Grief's  deep-toned  chord 

She  struck,  or  joy's  high  note  she  pour'd. 

May  25, 1831.  C.  Kenworthy,  Manchester. 

1831,  May  28.      J.    Kolm,    New    Orleans,  U.   States  of 

I  America. 

Thos.  Evans,  Manchester. 
John  Hind,  Nottingham. 
May  30.       Miss  Hayne,  Cambridge. 
Mrs.  Knapton,  York. 
Mr.  Tisdale,  Nottingham. 
Misses  Knapton, 
Thos.  Jowett,  Nottingham. 
June  3.        Mr.  Brandon,  Cheadle,  Staffordshire. 
Mrs.  Brandon. 

Mr.  John  Nixon,  Nottingham. 
June  4.       Miss  Todd,  Hull. 

Miss  Eliza  Hopper,  Papplewick. 
Miss  Caroline  Hopper,  Papplewick. 
June  8.       John   Wallington,   Macclesfield,  visited 
Lord  Byron's  Tomb. 
Mr.  Chas.  Baker,  Cambridge. 
June  21.     Hanh.  Maria  Eddison,  Leeds. 
June  24.     John  Turvey,  Craven  Lodge,  Halifax. 
July  3.        Daniel  Potter,  Clare,  Suffolk. 

Joseph  Stone, Ombersley,  Worcestershire. 
G.  Lessom,  Worksop,  born  May  1st,  1794. 
James  Crondale,  Lancaster. 
July  6.         Mrs.  Priestley,  Dronfield. 
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1831,  July  6.        Mr».  Roscoe,  Dronfield. 
Thomas  Roscoe. 
"  Come,  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  his  praise.'' 

THOMSON. 

I  would — but  cannot — must  not— dare  not 
T.  S.  Roscoe. 
..    July  11.      J.  J.   Montgomery,  near  Derby.    Cred« 

Byron ! 
. .    July  14.       Miss  Barber. 
Miss  Douglas. 
Miss  Denis  Browne. 
Mr.  T.  Barber. 
. .    July  19.      Miss  Woodhouse,  Nottingham. 
Miss  Woodhouse,  Chesterfield. 
Miss  Learning. 

..    July  19. 
I  have  gaz'd  on  thy  tomb,  I  have  whisper'd  a  prayer, 
And  have  given  all  thou  wish'd,  all  thou  ask'd  for,  a  teai 
Ann  Watkinson,  Derby. 

..    July  19. 

Thou  Prospero  of  a  thousand  isles, 
Thou  wild  enchanter  of  poetic  strain, 
Of  wilder  passions,  or  the  winning  smiles, 
We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  thy  like  again. 

Ch».  H.  Timperley,  Manchester. 


July  19.      Olive  Moore,  Croydon,  Surrey. 

Mary  Ann  Moore,  Snenton. 

Simeon  Woodhouse,  Nottingham. 
July  26.       Mrs.  Richards,  Nottingham. 

John  Wood,  Moorgreen. 

Paul  Crooks,  Chesterfield. 
July  27.      John  T.  White,  U.  S.  of  America. 

George  Thomas,  Pennsylvania,  U.  S. 
America. 
Aug.  1.       Ann  Higginbotham,  Woodhead. 
Aug.  22.      Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Coaks,  Norwich. 

Miss  Smith,  Nottingham. 

Mr.  Richard  Jackson,  Hull. 
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1831,  Aug.  22.     T.  W.  Allies,  Oxford. 

"  Eheu !  quanto  minus  est  cum  reliquis  versari 
quam  tui  meminisse." 

Miss  Hough,  Bath,  {Somersetshire. 

Miss  Needham,  Nottingham. 

Mrs.  Blake,  ditto. 

Miss  Blake,  ditto. 

Miss  Vidal,  France. 

Mr.  Blake,  90th  Regt.  Portsmouth. 

Mrs.  D.  Blake,  Lenton. 

Lt.  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Need,  Fountain  Dale. 

William  Constable,  Reigate,  Surrey. 

Miss  S.  Fillingham. 

Miss  Woolley,  Sutton  Hall. 

Marianne  Woolley,  ditto. 

Matilda  Woolley,  ditto. 

Miss  D.  Roby,  Congestone  Rectory. 

Anne  Roby,  ditto. 

George  Woolley,  Sutton  Hall, 
pt  21.      Henry  Rush,  London,  a  sincere  admirer 
of  the  greatest  Poet  that  ever  existed 
in  the  world,  Lord  Byron. 
May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Robert  Wetten,  London, 
ept.  25.      Robert  Kelley,  Nottingham. 

Wm.  Vickars,  ditto. 
Oct.  1.  Thos.  Ken  worthy  was  induced  to  visit 
Newstead,  where  lived,  and  Hucknall, 
where  was  interred  (in  his  opinion)  the 
greatest  Bard  of  his  day ;  Lord  Byron : 
out  of  respect  to  his  memory. 

From  Manchester. 
Oct.  8.         Rev.  John  Downall,  Budworth. 

Chas.  R.  Colvile,  Duffield,  Derbyshire. 

William  Jackson,  Birmingham. 
..    Oct.  21.       Harriet  Mason,  Cuckney. 

Maria  Hodge. 

The  Misses  Hodge. 

L.  Wildman. 
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1821,  Nov.  11.     John  Coke,  Debdale,  near  Mansfield. 
Edward  Coke,  ditto. 
Nov.  15.      Miss  Preisig.     From  Newstead. 
Miss  Roche.  ditto. 

Mr.  Russell,  93d  Highlanders,    ditto 
Nov.  30.     J.  Keymer,  of  London. 
Dec.  11.      John  Orton,  York,  Yorkshire. 
1832,  Jan.  6.        HarnageHarnage.Whitwell,  Derbyshire 
Jan.  8.        M.  Van  Buren,  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
from  the  United  States. 
Washington  Irving. 

JohnVanBuren,  New  York, U.S.  America 
J.  Wildman. 
J.  Rawson  Walker. 
Jan.  26.      F.  Morley,  Nottingham. 
Feb.  1.        M.  Cheetham. 
S.  Cheetham. 
Feb.  23.     Augustus  Greeves,  Nottingham. 
Mar.  9.       Mr.  Chas.  Fellows,  London. 
March  20.  Joseph  Skerrutt,  Stockport,  Cheshire. 
Ah !  Me  the  Sweetist  Bard  leys  hear — he  Nea 
will  warble  More. — Skerrutt. 


..    April  10. 

Miss  Cath.  Ann  Wylde,  London. 

Miss  Wylde,  Southwell. 

. .     May  13. 

George  John  Thurborn,  Sutton,  Isle  c 

Ely,  Cambridgeshire. 

Mrs.  Thurborn. 

..    May  18. 

Joanna  Houghton. 

Jane  Fisher,  Great  Dalby,  Leicestershin 

. .    May  19. 

Benj.  Dockray,  Lancaster. 

. .    May  20. 

Kenneth  Bayne,  Nottingham. 

. .    June  12. 

Mary  Brown. 

J.  W.  Brown. 

. .    June  20. 

Edmund  Hunter  Brown,  Bath,  Somewe 

. .    June  21. 

Rev.  Robt.  Ward,  Thetford. 

Joseph  Potter,  London. 

. .    June  25. 

John  W.  Cowell. 

..    July  3. 

Elizabeth  B.  Newark. 

Alas !  poor  Byron. 
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1832,  July  3.       M.  S.   Alexander  visited   Lord  Byron's 
tomb,  also  J.  Alexander,  Nottingham. 

John  Turner,  Birmingham. 

Marianne  Wells,  ditto. 
July  H.      Captain  Finch,  United  States  Navy. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart,  United  State*  Navy. 

Joseph  Markwell,  Lt.  Colonel. 

Lt.  Col.  Wildman. 
July  16.      Edw.  Dawson,  Golchester,  Norfolk. 

H.  Bruce  Campbell,  Nottingham. 

Elizabeth  Werge,  Hexgreave. 
July  21.      R.  Wormold,  Jun.  of  Manchester,  visited 

the  tomb  of  the  immortal  Byron. 
July  26.       Mary  Ann  Johns,  Nottingham. 

Elizabeth  Shipman. 

Thos.  Shipman,  Radford,  Notts. 
July  29.      "  We  ne'er  shall  see  his  like  again." 
George  Goodbody,  London. 

John  Ashton,  Nottingham. 
July  31.      Ruth  Aslin,  Carlton  Field. 

Joyce  Fenton,  Nottingham. 

E.  Reckless,  ditto. 

E.  Gibson,  ditto. 

M.  Thompson,  ditto. 

C.  Gibson,  ditto. 

E.  Gibson,  ditto 
Aug.  1.       R.  V.  Harmer,  London. 

Jag.  Alex.  Teague,  London. 
Aug.  5.       Mr.   Bunn    (Manager    of   Drury    Lane 
Theatre,  honored  by  the  acquaintance 
of  the  illustrious  poet)  visited   Lord 
Byron's  Tomb  with  a  party. 
Aug.  8.       J.  W.  Thirlwall,  Northumberland. 

James  Wilcockson,  Nottingham. 
"Sic  transit  gloria  mnndi. " 

W.  H.  Baker,  Nottingham. 

Edwin  George  Pickering,  Bui  well 
Aug.  9.       Ann  Glover,  Loughborough. 
Aug.  13.     J.  Andrews,  Mansfield. 
Aug.  16.     Ann  Blunston,  Strelby. 
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1832,  Aug.  16.    Charlotte  Haywood,  Nottingham. 
Mary  Blunston,  Strelby. 
Elizabeth  Blunston,  Trowell. 
John  Blunston,  Strelby. 
. .    Aug.  20.     Richd.  Harrison,  Colne,  Lancashire. 
Lorenzo  Christie,  Lenton,  Notts. 
Thos.  Hagley,  of  Crewkune  and  Chard, 

Somerset. 
Jas.  Smith,  Chard,  Somerset. 
. .     Aug.  21.     William  Blackwell,  Nottingham. 

John  H.  Sargent,  Grocer,  Nottingham. 
. .    Sept.  2.       Wb.  Buchanan,  London. 
..    Sept.  11.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowe   (Highfields)   and 

Party. 
..    Sept.  15.     E.  F.  Flower. 

Celina  Flower,  Stratford  on  Avon. 
John  Cooper,  Nottingham. 
. .    Sept.  16.      Samuel  Thornton,  Captain,  R.  N. 
To  this  complexion  we  must  come  at  last ! 

Frances  Johnston,  Chester,  visited  the 
Poet's  Tomb. 
. .    Sept.  20.      Mrs.    Nixon,    Mrs.    Melville,    Miss    F. 

Melville. 
.  .    Sept.  22.      Wm.  Bruce  Langston. 
. .    Sept.  25.     John  Hodgson,  Budge  Row,  London. 
. .    Sept.  30.     Thos.  Beeson,  Derby. 
John  Evans,  Derby. 

Not  in  that  palace*  where  the  dead  repose 

In  splendid  holiness, — where  Time  has  spread: 

His  sombre  shadows,  and  a  halo  glows 

Around  the  ashes  of  the  mighty  dead, 

Life's  weary  pilgrim  rests  his  aching  head ! — 

This  is  his  resting-place ;  and,  save  his  own, 

No  light,  no  glory,  round  his  grave  is  shed ; 

But  memory  journeys  to  his  shrine,  alone, 

To  see  how  sound  he  sleeps  beneath  yon  6imple  atone. 

*  Wtitmintter  Ablwy. 
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Oil!  say,  art  thou  ambitious  ? — thy  young  breast, 
Oh !  does  it  pant  for  honours  ?— dost  thou  chase 
The  phantom,  Fame,  in  fairy  colours  drest, 
Expecting  all  the  while  to  win  the  race  ? 
Say,  does  the  bloom  of  youth  adorn  thy  face  ? 
And  dost  thou  deem  it  lasting  ?    Dost  thou  crave 
The  hero's  wreath — the  poet's  meed  of  praise  ? 
Learn,  that  of  this,— these, — all,  not  one  can  save 
From  the  chill  hand  of  death— look  at  Childe  Harold's 
grave ! 

John  W.  Burgen, 

London. 

Mr.  Chas.  Fellows,  London. 
Mr.  B.  and  C.  F.  visited  Newstead,  An- 
nesley,  and  Hucknall,  Oct.  1,  1832. 
1832,  Oct.  3.         George  Thornton,  Wisbeach. 
..    Oct.  7.         Major  Kennedy,  Cambridgeshire. 

Edmund  Percy,  Nottingham. 
. .    Oct.  8.         Dr.  Blake,  ditto. 

■  W.  West,  London. 

Mrs.  W.  West,  ditto. 
W.  T.  Blake,  Dublin. 
Eugenia  Blake,  Nottingham. 
Eliza  Blake,  ditto. 
Oct.  10.       Martha  Wile,  Cuckney. 
Oct.  17.       Edward  Smith,  Nottingham. 
George  Shaw,  Linby. 
John  Allcock,  Linby. 
Oct.  25.        Isaac  E.   Morse,    New   Orleans,    U.  S. 

North  America. 
Nov.  15.      John  Walker,  Nottingham. 
Nov.  16.      Mrs.  Bradshaw. 
Miss  Bradshaw. 
Dec.  16.      J.  Comyn,  Suffolk. 

G.  D  Jarvis,  Tickhill. 
Dec.  24       C.  Greensmith,  Nottingham. 
C.  Savage,  ditto. 
J.  Greensmith,  ditto. 
A.  Roberts,  ditto. 
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. .    Dec.  25.      Thos.  Dennie  visited  the  tomb  of  Lord 

Byron. — T.  D.  is  a  yong  man  who  has 

experienc'd  many  of  the  visitudes  of 

life,  but  has  found  few  balms  equal  to 

Byron's  muse. 

.  .    Dec.  27.      Robert  Widdowson. 

William  Smith,  Esq.  Cropwell. 

M.  A.  Sumner,  Stathern. 

Miss  Alice  Smith,  Cropwell  Bishop. 

Lady  Lammine,  Salendale. 

1833,  Jan.  5.        M.  W.  Rush. 

E.  Padley. 

C.  Padley,  Bulwell. 

.  .    March  28,  Christopher  Clarke,  St.  John's  College, 

Cambridge. 

. .    Jan.  28.       Emma  Stevens,  London. 

. .    April  5.       Benj.  Beddome,  Nottingham. 

.  .    April  30.     Mrs.  Rawson  Walker. 

Miss  Hopper,  Papplewick. 

. .    April  5.       In  reverence  of  the  transcendant  genius 

that  emanated  from  the  dust  which  by  uniting  with 

its  mother  earth  in  this  locality  has  converted  this 

rude  building  into  a  classic  fane,  a  most  humble 

admirer  of  the  powers  and  virtues  of  the  late  noble 

poet  subscribes  his  name, 

Charles  Hawker. 

. .    May  15.      Wm.  Marriott,  Nottingham. 

G.  Smith,  ditto. 
. .    May  25.      Visited  Lord  Byron's  tomb, 

Kaye  Dowland, 
T.  L.  Pettigrew. 
..    May  31.      Cutht.  Stringer,  near  Wakefield,  York- 
shire. 
. .    June  2.       West  Lille,  France. 
.  .    June  9.       John  Fitchett,  of  Warrington. 
. .    June  17.      Robert  Chapman,  Nottingham. 
. .    June  20. 

"  No  marble  marks  thy  couch  of  lonely  sleep, 
But  living  statutes  are  there  seen  to  weep." 

Wm.  Andrew,  Surgeon,  Pye  Bridge. 
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1833,  June  27.      Fred.  Pindar  Lowe,  Union  Coll. 

Mrs.  Drewry,  Miss  Drewry. 

Miss  Emma  Drewry. 
. .    July  8.        Miss  Downing,  Denton. 

S.  Cartledge,  Nottingham. 
. .    July  12.       Wm.  Burton. 

A.  M.  Paterson,  Edinburgh. 

James  W.  Sanders. 
. .    July  18.       John  Hurst,  Nottingham. 

Byron  lived 

And  when  he  lived  envy  did  defame 
Byron  died 
And  when  he  died  envy  would,  if  she  could, 
do  the  same. 

E.  Tomlin. 
..    July  21.       Ann  Widdowson. 

Ellen  Bertie,  New  Basford. 

..    July  22.       Henry  Field,  of  London. 

"  Nipt  by  the  wind's  unkindly  blast, 

Parch 'd  by  the  sun's  directer  ray, 
The  momentary  glories  waste, 

The  short-liv'd  beauties  die  away." 

. .    July  2(5.  " All  I  wish  for,  a  tear." 

BY  HON. 

Byron  I  thine  was  indeed  an  unhappy  lot, 
Driven  from  thy  country  and  thine  home : 

Yet,  whilst  there's  language,  thou  wilt  ne'er  be  forgot, 
For  thy  name  will  long  outlive  this  frail  tomb. 

Once  more  unto  thy  pure  spirit  in  this  bless'd  spot 
Thy  name  I  speak  with  reverence  and  fear; 

And  place  on  thy  tomb  a  sweet  "  forget  me  not," 
Which  is  watered  with  affection's  tear. 

James  Wilcockgon. 

1833,  July  26.      Thomas  Hickson,  Melton  Mowbray. 
Wm.  Johnson,  Saddington. 
W.  H.  Wilcockson,  Nottingham. 
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1833,  July  26.      Fredk.  Bull. 

July  29.       Augustus  Darby,  Nottingham. 
Edwardus  Hughes,  ditto. 
E.  Darby,  ditto. 
Melicent  Hine,  ditto. 
E.  Beddome,  ditto. 
S.  Hine,  ditto. 

S.  Hughes,  Manchester,  errating. 
Benjamin  Hine. 
Thos.  C.  Hine. 
Benj.  Beddome. 
M.  E.  Sim. 
A.  Hine. 
M.  Heslop. 
..    July  31.      Saml.  Briggs,  of  Alexandria. 
Miss  Briggs,  ditto. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nixon,  Papplewick. 
C.  S.  Palmer,  York. 
Saml.  Stirrup,  Mansfield. 
'         . .  Isabella  Stirrup,  Mansfield. 

Aug.  1.       John  Massey,  Nottingham. 
George  Smith,  ditto. 
Ann  Jeffery,  ditto. 
Aug.  4.       J.  Fisher,  U.  S.  of  America. 

G.  Roberts  Smith,  Philadelphia,  U.  S. 
P.  R.  Hoffman,  Baltimore,  U.  S. 
Aug.  5.       John  Hancock,  London. 
Aug.  12.     P.  F.   Bailey,  Basford,  visited  Byron's 
tomb. 
Saml.  Kirke  Swann. 
. .    Aug.  19.     Rev.  R.  Bird,  Rugby. 

L.  Bird. 
. .    Aug.  21.     Thos.  Dean,  Chester. 
Aug.  22.     Sarah  Bennett,  London. 
Amelia  — — — 
John  Good,  London. 
B.  H.  Hine,  Nottingham. 
Aug.  23.     Mr.  Rd.  Creeke,  Nottingham. 
"        . .  Susanna  Creeke,  Cambridge. 

. !  Jo«eph  Wigginton,  Nottingham. 
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,  Aug.  23.     Martha  Poles,  Wentworth. 
Sept.  3.        Mr.  and  Miss  Williams,  Mansfield. 

John  Mawdsley  Green. 

Mary  Green. 
Sept.  17.      D.  Harrison,  Manchester. 

Marianne  Harrison. 

Maria  Harrison. 

E  H.  Smith,  Nottingham. 

P.  Smith,  ditto. 

Jas.  Morley,  ditto. 

Mrs.  Harrison,  ditto. 
Sept.  20.      Mrs.  Smith,  London. 

Miss  Cheetham,  Wellingborough. 

Mr.  Geo.  Boden,  Nottingham. 
Sept.  23.      William  Anson  Smith. 
Oct.  2.         H.  W.  Bailey,  Basford. 

, .  Catharina  Bailey. 

Oct.  8.        John  Leeming,  Colne,  Lancashire. 

Anthony  Bell,    Oakley,   Northampton- 
shire. 

Lord  Sidney  Osborne. 
Oct.  9.        John  Litchfield. 
Oct.  10.       George  Robinson,  Mansfield. 
Oct.  18.       Edmund  Kent,  jun.  Fakenham,  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Edmund  Kent,  ditto. 

Mr.  John  Savory,  Lyderstone,  Norfolk. 

Mrs.  John  Savory. 

Geo.  Watson,  Fakenham,  Norfolk. 
Nov.  1.        Thos.  Leifferth,  Nottingham. 

Frederick  William  Barber.Twickenham, 
Middlesex. 
Nov.  15.      Caroline  Hay. 

Mary  Josephine  Elliott. 

Louisa  Grace  Elliott. 

Edward  Coke  and  Thos.  Wildman. 
Dec.  30.      John  Ashbury,  Sheffield,  Yorkshire. 

John  Buck,  ditto. 
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1R31,  Jan.  13. 

"  Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity, 
Until  death  tramples  it  to  fragments." 

Shelley ;  Byron's  Associate. 

James  Everett,  Manchester. 

Jan.  13.       Mr.  Cutts  and  family,  Nottingham 
Mr.  Shipley,  Nottingham. 
John  Cutts,  ditto. 
Abraham  Henry  Cutts. 
Hannah  Cutts,  sen. 
Hannah  Cutts,  jun. 
Mary  Shipley,  Nottingham. 
Jan.  16.       Richard  Waugh  Wright,  London. 
Jan.  21.       Mrs.  John  Taylor,  London. 

Miss  S.  A.  Leak,  Linby. 
Jan.  23.       John  Johnson,  Little  Eaton. 
Feb.  2.         William  Gent,  Nottingham. 

John  Cornery,  ditto. 
Feb.  7.         Cuthbert  Schofield,  London. 
Feb.  15.       Domingo  Maria  Ruiz  de  la  Vega,  Ex- 
Deputy  of  the   Spanish   Cortes  from 
Granada. 
Thomas  Warner,  The  Elms,  Loughboro. 
Rd.  Hopper,  Papplewick. 
Feb.  23.      J.  Bellairs,  Esq.  visited  Newstead  Abbey 
and  Lord  Byron's  tomb,  such  as  it  is ! 
—one  of  his  greatest  admirers  of  the 
day. 
W.  Arundale,  of  London,  accompaniec 
the  said  J.  B. 
March  8.    J.  Murray,  jun.  Albemarle  St.  London. 
March  9.    John  Lawson,  Nottingham. 
James  Lacey,  ditto. 
W.  L.  R.  Whitworth,  ditto. 
April  2.       Mr.  Hamerton,  Nottingham. 

Mr.  J.  Barker,  ditto. 
April  10.     Richard  Whitworth,  ditto. 
John  Wilkinson,  Beeston. 
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James  Bromage. 

Sarah  Wilkinson,  Beeston. 

Elizabeth  Whitworth. 

Mary  Trotter. 

George  Trotter. 
April  14.    Thos.  Gibson,  New  Radford. 

T.  J.  Gibson. 
April  22.     Geo.  Rawson,  Nottingham. 
April  24.     Eliza  Caroline  Bennett. 
April  27.    John  Samuel  Taylor,  Nottingham. 

Joseph  Jessop,  Sheffield. 

George  Page,  Nottingham. 

John  Hidler,  ditto. 
May  7.       Mrs.  Wells,  ditto. 

Mrs.  Barker. 

T.  Wells. 
May  9.       Elizabeth    Killingley,   Lenton    Terrace, 
Notts. 

Ann  Lakin. 

Louisa  Weston. 

James  Archer,  Nottingham. 

Joseph  Pearson,  Basford. 
May  17.      Francis  Reilley,  Cavan,  Ireland. 

John  Collins,  Alfreton. 
May  24.      Frederic    Coleman    Nantz,    Comedian, 
Nottingham. 

Henry  Leicester,  Nottingham. 

SONNET  ON   LORD   BYRON. 

June  1. 
O'er  all  the  age  he  triumph'd  ere  his  prime, 
As  rises  o'er  the  weed  the  stately  tree, 
And  pour'd  his  tide  of  song  so  loud  and  free 
That  Envy  heard  it  on  her  bed  of  slime. 
And  uttered  croakings  when  he  dared  to  climb. 
Beyond  the  height  of  little  men  ;  still  he 
Held  on  his  wayward  course  unceasingly, 
Till  he  had  scal'd  Fame's  mountain-throne  sublime. 
The  Goddess  hail'd  him  with  a  gladsome  mien, 
And  led  him  to  her,  honour'd  and  renown'd  ; 
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Next  to  the  son§  of  genius  who  had  been 
Through  life  neglected  and  no  guerdon  found  ; 
And  then  of  amaranths  and  laurel  green, 
She  wove  a  wreath  with  which  his  head  she  bound. 
Saral.  Plumbe,  Carlton,  near  Nottingham. 

1834,  May  30.  Douglas  Heron  Davidson,  Scotland. 
. .  June  1.  George  Hastings,  Snenton.  F.  W.  K. 
. .    June  9.       Joseph  Munt  Langford,  of  Wallingford, 

Berks. 
..    June  13.     Wm.  Cutts,  Nottingham,  Market-place. 

G.  D'urst,  Glarus,  Switzerland. 

M.  W.  Catlow,  Woodhouse. 

Mrs.  Langley,  Mansfield. 
. .    June  16.      O.  Jewitt,  Duffield  Bank. 

Henry  Jewitt,  Duffield. 


Such  is  the  Hucknall  Torkard  Album ; 
it  contains  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  names,! 
to  which  are  affixed  twenty-eight  inscrip-j 
tions  in  verse,  and  thirty-six  in  prose.; 
Reader !     Surely 

"  Not  in  vain 
He  wore  his  sandal-shoon  and  scallop-shell; 
Farewell!  with  him  alone  may  rest  the  pain, 
If  such  there  were— with  you,  the  moral  of  his  strain."* 

CUILDF.   HAROLD. 


This  Chalice  was  given  to  the  Church  of  Hucknall 
>y  the  Hon.  Elizabeth  Byron,  daughter  of  the  Right 
3on.  Lord  Viscount  Chaworth.    Anno  Dom.  1664. 


